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To all educators: 


Monday, December 7, marks the first anniversary of the active entrance of the 
United States into the present world-wide struggle for freedom. 

The Office of War Information has called for a Nation-wide observance of “Pearl 
Harbor Day,” December 7, 1942, as a day of sober stock-taking; as a day upon which 
schools and colleges should raise such questions with students as: What a year of 
war has meant? What we are fighting for? What we have to face? and How the job 


ahead can best be done? 


There are many ways in which educational agencies can transmit the meaning of 
December 7 to students. Discussion groups, assemblies, classroom programs, and 
the regular lessons can all impart something of what “Pearl Harbor Day” means to 


America. 


December 7 presents the opportunity to emphasize the deep significance of our 
war effort. The temper of the day should be solemn and thoughtful, not frenzied 
and vindictive. It is a day on which to resolve again that the cause for which we 
fight shall be victorious; that we shall continue to attack until our great offensive is 


won, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Wartime Consumer Education 
Office of Education Establishes New Service 


A Working Staff of Consumer Educa- 
tion and Related Activities is being estab- 
lished in the U. S. Office of Education 
composed of specialists from the Office 
who are giving part,or full time to this 
project. Attention of the Staff is di- 
rected toward coordination of programs 
of Federal Government Agencies inter- 
ested in the field of consumer education 
with reference to activities in or service 
to schools, colleges, and organized adult 
education groups. 


Agencies Represented 

An Inter-Agency Cooperative Commit- 
tee is being formed, consisting of one 
representative appointed by each agency 
Mmterested in consumer education prob- 
lems and which desires to cooperate in 
such an enterprise. Punctions of this 
committee are as follows: 


1. To meet from time to time for the 
purpose of discussing common problems 
and for working out the ways in which 
possible duplication of purposes and 
functions may be eliminated. 

2. To discover ways in which programs 
of different agencies can be advantage- 
ously combined or correlated both with 
respect to purposes, content, and activ- 
ities on the one hand and timing on the 
other hand. 

3. To consider large projects which 
changing conditions may suggest and in 
which several agencies should cooperate 
in supplying funds, personnel, and ma- 
terials in carrying forward to a success- 
ful conclusion any such projects. 

4. To develop and approve general 
policies under which a Cooperative Work- 
ing Staff shall operate, 


Consumer Program 
Functions of the Working Staff on 
Consumer Education are as follows: 
(Continued on page 2, column 2) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaces School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The last volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EpucaTIon FoR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 to 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve “the 
cause of education” as widely as possible 
during war times. 


A. To-develop proposals, including se- 
lected key ideas to be interpreted through 
the schools, which are basic to various 
aspects of the agencies’ programs for 
the consumer and to submit such pro- 
posals in the agenda regularly prepared 
for the consideration of the Inter-Agency 
Cooperative Committee. 

B. To collect information about oper- 
ating and proposed basic or general pro- 
grams of the various cooperating agen- 
cies; analyze these basic programs to 
determine their educational implications 
and to discover gaps which exist in re- 
lation to a well-balanced total program 
of education for the schools. Such an- 
alysis will also reveal the extent to which 
schools may be expected to contribute 
to a solution of the problems as deline- 
ated. 

C. On the basis of general policies ap- 
proved by the Inter-Agency Cooperative 
Committee and the proposed programs of 
action presented by the respective agen- 
cies which are not in conflict with the 
general policies and with sound princi- 
ples of education, the Staff will be ex- 
pected, within limits of its facilities, to 
work out practicable plans for making 
available to school administrators and 
teachers needed materials and services. 

D. To secure from cooperating agen- 
cies, with their approval, the needed ma- 
terials and services for additional as- 
sistance over periods of time to prepare 
materials and to execute programs of 
field service. 


Chief of the Working Staff is Oliver 
H. Bimson, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Lincoln, Nebr., who is on leave 
for this wartime assignment. Dr. Bim- 
son is a native Nebraskan and has served 
as superintendent of three Nebraska 
schools. In the Lincoln system he has 
been in charge of secondary schools and 
special departments, and more recently 
has been. director of curriculum. Dr. 
Bimson was a member of the staff of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
which conducted the recent study on 
Civic Education in High Schools and pro- 
duced the volume entitled, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy. 


Victory Corps | 
Director Appointed 


A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of 
School, Montclair, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed national director of the Victory 
Corps. 

The Montclair Board of Education 
granted Dr. Threlkeld leave of absence to 
undertake this important work. Re- 
cently he served as chairman of the 
Wartime Commission committee prepar- 
ing recommendations on secondary edu- 
cation’s war role, a report which resulted 
in formation of the Victory Corps pro- 
gram. Dr. Threlkeld brings to his work 
in the U. S. Office of Education many 








years of successful educational experi- 
ence. Before going to Montclair he was 
superintendent of schools at Denver. He 
was also president of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


Films of Britain at War 


All but 20 of the 167 subjects listed in 
the catalog entitled Films of Britain at 
War which may be secured by schools 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., have 
been made since the outbreak of the war. 
Their first purpose was to inform peoples 
of the British Commonwealth. Although 
only one or two were primarily intended 
for American audiences, all films offered 
are. believed to hold interest and value 
for use in America. 

The films present the beginninks ofa 
full-rounded picture of the war effort of 
one of the democratic powers. Except 
for the “blitz,” practically every aspect 
has its American counterpart. They can 
be used not only to show Britain at war 
but also to illustrate and vitalize discus- 
sion of immediate American problems. 


Regional Depositories 

Information about these films is avail- 
able from local 16-mm film libraries and 
regional depositories in the following 
centers, as well as from the British In- 
formation Services headquarters: (1) 
Washington, D. C., British Information 
Services, Films Division, 1317 F Street 
NW.; (2) Chicago, Ill., The Film Officer, 
British Information Services, 360 N. 
Michigan Avenue (serving Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Michigan); (3) San Francisco, Calif., 
The Film Officer, British Information 
Services, 360 California St. ‘(serving 
northern California, Nevada, Utah, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Washington, Montana, and 
Wyoming); (4) Los Angeles, Calif., The 
Film Officer, British Consulate, 448 South 
Hill Street (serving southern California 
and Arizona). 

Some of the films are obtainable from 
the British Consular offices at Cleveland, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Houston, Tex.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Port- 
land, Oreg.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Seattle, 
Wash. 

The service charge on all 16-mm prints 
loaned by the services is 50 cents for the 
first reel plus 25 cents for each additional 
reel in the same shipment for 1 day’s use. 
For extra days up to seven, 10 cents per 
day on each shipment is charged. Longer 
loans are made by special arrangement. 
Transportation both ways is paid by the 
borrower. 
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to War Effort 


A report from Lewis B. Hershey, Direc- 
tor, National Headquarters Selective 
Service System, defines as follows edu- 
cational services considered essential to 
the war effort: 


1. The War Manpower Commission has 
certified that educational services are 
essential to the support of the war effort. 

2. This bulletin covers the following 
essential activities which are considered 
as included within the list attached to 
Local Board Release No. 115, as amended: 


(a) Educational services: Public and 
private industrial vocational training; 
elementary, secondary, and prepara- 
tory schools; junior colleges, colleges, 
universities and professional schools; 
educational and scientific research 
agencies; and the production of tech- 
nical and vocational training films. 


3. In considering registrants engaged 
in educational services there must be 
taken into consideration the following: 


(a) The kind of institution in which 
the registrant is engaged; 

(b) The occupation of the registrant 
in that institution; and 

(c) The classroom studies under the 
registrant’s instruction, supervision, or 
administration jurisdiction. Attached 
is a list of occupations by institutions 
and classroom studies in educational 
services which require a reasonable de- 
gree of training, qualification, or skill 
to perform the duties involved. It is 
the purpose of this list to set forth by 
institutions and classroom studies the 
important occupations in educational 
services which must be filled by per- 
sons capable of performing the duties 
involved in order that the essential 
portions of the activity may be main- 
tained. Item 4 of the list does not in- 
clude classroom studies but occupa- 
tions which shall be considered in the 
Same manner as any other occupa- 
tions. The entire list is confined to oc- 
cupations which require more than 6 
months of training and preparation. 

4. In classifying registrants employed 
in these activities, consideration should 
be given to the following: 

(a) The training, qualification, or 
skill required for the proper discharge 
of the duties involved in his occupa- 
tion; 

(b) The training, qualification, or 
skill of the registrant to engage in his 
occupation; and 





Educational Services Essential 


(c) The availability of persons with 
his qualifications or skill, or who can be 
trained to his qualification, to replace 
the registrant and the time in which 
such replacement can be made. 


Critical Operations 
Education Services 
1. Elementary, 
paratory schools: 
(a) Superintendents of elementary, 
secondary, and preparatory school sys- 
tems; and 

(b) teachers who are engaged in full- 
time instruction in one or more of the 
following subjects: Aeronautics, biology, 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, radio. 

2. Junior colleges, colleges, universities 
and professional schools, educational and 
scientific research agencies: 

(a) Presidents, deans, and registrars 
in junior colleges, colleges, universities, 
and professional schools; and 

(b) professors and instructors engaged 
in full-time instruction and research in 
one or more of the following subjects: 
Agricultural sciences; architecture, 
naval; astronomy; bacteriology; biology; 
chemistry; dentistry; engineering 
sciences; geology; industrial manage- 
ment; mathematics; medicine and sur- 
gery; metallurgy; meteorology; naviga- 
tion, aerial and marine; oceanography; 
pharmacy; physics; physiology; veteri- 
nary sciences. 

3. Public and private industrial voca- 
tional training: 


(a) Superintendents of public and pri- 
vate industrial vocational training; and 

(b) teachers who are engaged in full- 
time instruction in one or more of the 
following subjects designated to prepare 
students for war activities: Trade, voca- 
tional and agricultural subjects (such as 
machine-shop practice, aircraft, sheet- 
metal work, and similar subjects) and in 
vocational rehabilitation. 

4. Production of technical and voca- 
tional training films: 

(a) Persons engaged full-time and ex- 
clusively in the production of technical 
and vocational training films for the 
Army, Navy, and war production indus- 
tries: Animator, cameraman, ‘cutter, film 
editor, project supervisor, technical con- 
sultant, technical writer, sound engineer. 


secondary, and pre- 


Protection of Children 


Evacuation Planning 
Consultants Appointed 


Commissioner Studebaker has an- 
nounced that educational consultants on 
a part-time basis to the regional evacu- 
ation .officers of Regions I, II, and III 
have now been appointed. Consultants 
announced are as follows: 

Region I (Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island) Patrick J. Sullivan, di- 
rector, Division of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education and Teachers Colleges, 
State Department of Education, Boston, 
Mass. 

Region II (New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and New York City) Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, assistant commissioner for 
instructional supervision, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Region III (Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia) 
T. G. Pullen, Jr., State superintendent of 
public instruction, Baltimore, Md. 


“"Next Steps’’ 


It will be the duty of these educational 
consultants (1) to provide technical guid- 
ance on educational problems to the re- 
gional evacuation officers in their work 
of coordinating the planning for emer- 
gency evacuation by the several regional 
and State agencies of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services and 
the OCD, (2) to consult with State school 
authorities concerning the school’s part 
in evacuation planning, and (3) to rep- 
resent the U. S. Office of Education both 
in gathering of data needed for judicious 
Planning in this field and in operation 
of an evacuation program, should that 
become necessary. 

The newly appointed educational con- 
sultants met recently with an Office of 
Education Committee on Evacuation to 
appraise progress made in this field by 
the several States and to make plans for 
further action. A large number of proj- 
ects were considered and plans for “next 
steps” determined. 

Consideration is now being given to 
the selection of regional evacuation of- 
ficers in other parts of the Nation. Even 
those areas in which there is no apparent 
danger of enemy action, but which be- 
cause of that fact will be best able to pro- 
vide homes and social services for the 
potential evacuees, will need to organize 
and make plans relating to evacuation 
problems. As soon as such regional 
evacuation officers have been appointed, 
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educational consultants will also be se- 
lected and announced. 


Air Raid Protection 
Pamphlet Available 

A high school in Honolulu, burned in 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
was the first United States school build- 
ing to be damaged in this war. 

A state of war with threats of air 
raids creates unusual problems involv- 
ing the safety of children. If these 
problems are to be met adequately, edu- 
cators must secure all necessary infor- 
mation as a basis for sound planning 
and administration of their school de- 
fense programs. 

To assist local communities in set- 
ting up school defense programs, the 
Office of Civilian Defense, with assist- 
ance of the U. S. Office of Education 
and representative school administra- 
tors, has prepared and published a pam- 
phlet entitled, Protection of School 
Children and School Property. This 
pamphlet gives directions on what to 
expect during an air raid, how to pre- 
pare for air raid protection, what to 
do in case of an air raid, the relative 
safety of various parts of school build- 
ings, and the relation of various types 
of school building construction to air 
raid safety. 

While the document recognizes that 
there are wide differences in school 
conditions—differences between various 
sections of the country, between urban 
and rural situations, and within a given 
community—making it difficult, if not 
impossible to set forth rules and regu- 
lations applicable without modifications 
to all schools, certain general sugges- 
tions and factual data can be used as a 
basis for local planning. School au- 
thorities will find helpful information 
in this pamphlet. 





“The Physically Handicapped 
as Industrial Workers.” 
. .. One of the 
topics presented in 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
and NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Pamphlet No. 19 of the Education 
and National Defense Series. 
7 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington, D. C. 15 cents 














Radio 


Program Log 


Following are current Government 
radio programs carried over national 
networks, with program title, day, hour, 
and network indicated: 


Sunday: 

Soldiers of Production—11:30-12:00 
noon, Blue. 

Chaplain Jim—2:00-2:30 p. m., Blue. 

Show of Yesterday and Today—2:30- 
3:00 p. m., Blue, 

Army Hour—3:30-4:30 p. m., NBC. 

This Is Our Enemy—10:30-11:00 p. m., 
Mutual, 


Monday: 


Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 p. m., 
Blue. 


Tuesday: 


Children in Wartime—12:00-12:15 p. m., 
Blue. 

Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 p. m., 
Blue. 

Victory Hour—2:30-3:00 p. m., Blue. 


Wednesday: 


Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 p, m., 
Blue. 


Thursday: 


Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 p. m., 
Blue. 

Neighborhood Call—7:30-7:45 p. m., 
NBC. 


Friday: 
Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 p. m., 
Blue. 


Saturday: 


Consumer Time—12:15-12:30 p. m., 
NBC. 

Farm and Home Hour—12:30-1:00 p. m., 
Blue. 

I Hear America Singing—6:00-6:15 p. m., 
Mutual. 

Bond Wagon—10:15-10:45 p. m., Mutual. 


Recorded Addresses of States- 


men 


Are you interested in building up a 
library of transcriptions of radio ad- 
dresses by contemporary statesmen? 
Instantaneous recordings of the follow- 
ing addresses have been made available 
to the FREC Script and Transcription 
Exchange: 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT: 


1. Dedication address, broadcast Au- 
gust 31, 1942, from dedication of 








new Naval Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

2. Address to Youth of America, broad- 
cast September 3, 1942. 

3. Labor Day address, broadcast Sep- 
tember 7, 1942. 

4. Fireside Chat, broadcast Septem- 
ber 12, 1942, 


Vice PRESIDENT HENRY A. WALLACE: 
1. “Lend Lease” address, broadcast 
May 8, 1942. 
2. Address before the Churchmen’s 
Conference, broadcast June 8, 
1942. 


SECRETARY CORDELL HULL: 
1. Broadcast of July 23, 1942. 


ADMINISTRATOR PavL V. McNovtTtT: 


1. Address before the National Insti- 
tute on Education and the War, 
August 27, 1942. 


If as many as 25 schools are interested 
in purchasing 16-inch, 3343 rpm trans- 
criptions of any one of these addresses, 
high-grade vinyl-acetate pressings can 
be made available at a cost of $2.80 per 
copy. Fewer than 25 orders for any 
given transcription is not enough to jus- 
tify cost of making the masters and 
pressings. If there is sufficient demand 
for service of this kind, an effort will be 
made to have other addresses of similar 
nature recorded. 


Broadcast Schedule Resumed 

The campus studio at College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif., began its thir- 
teenth year of continuous broadcasting 
this fall. Since 1940, when a major 
course in radio was originated in the 
speech department, the Pacific Workshop 
has made rapid strides toward attaining 
professional level. The purpose of the 
workshop has been to give radio students 
a practical knowledge of broadcasting. 
At the same time it has been the best 
means of college advertising. 

Last year 14 broadcasts a week were 
presented. Workshop students origi- 
nated the ideas, wrote, and produced 
most of the shows. The training gained 
has been sufficiently thorough to place 
every graduate in professional radio. 

John C. Crabbe, radio director, has 
been primarily interested in responsibil- 
ity of a campus studio as an educational 
device. Teachers who have participated 
have been able to use their experience in 
guiding students’ listening and apprecia- 
tion. Raising standards of performance 
and developing discrimination in listen- 
ing, continue to be the main objectives of 
the campus studio. 
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Several thousand high schools have al- 
ready established the Victory Corps for 
their students, according to information 
reaching the U. S. Office of Education 
during the first month after the initial 
announcement. Large cities, small 
towns, rural regions, private and public 
schools are all represented. State 
superintendents of both Mississippi and 
Missouri have reported that there will be 
Victory Corps in practically every high 
school of each State within a short time. 

Meetings of school administrators have 
been called in practically every State to 
discuss development of the Victory Corps. 
State Teachers Association meetings 
have put the Victory Corps on their pro- 
grams. The National Policy Committee 
and Office of Education staff members 
are meeting with State groups. 

These State meetings began in Florida 
on October 19 and were scheduled 
through October 25 when the Virginia 
Education Association met at Richmond. 

Philadelphia recently launched its 
High School Victory Corps program at 
Independence Hall. Army and Navy of- 
ficials, the Board of Education, teachers, 
and a picked group of students saw John 
Lawrence, president of the Inter-scholas- 
tic League of Student Associations, ac- 
cept the Victory Corps flag, and the chal- 
lenge it represented, from Walter W. 


HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 





HIGH SCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS 


Throughout the Nation sec- 
ondary schools are organ- 
izing classroom offerings, 
extraclass activities, and 
guidance and personnel pro- 
grams to further the war 
effort. This pamphlet is the 
first of the Victory Corps 
Series, and presents the ob- 
jectives, plan of organiza- 
tion, and other information 
concerning the new pro- 
gram. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington, D. C. 15 cents 
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Herkness, Jr., chairman of the Victory 
Corps Committee. ‘ 

Mayor Bernard Samuel, who was made 
honorary commander of the Victory 
Corps, thanked the students for their aid 
in collecting scrap, and pledged the city’s 
support for their future efforts. 

A comparison of the youth movement 
in the United States with similar organ- 
izations in Axis countries was made by 
Superintendent of Schools Alexander J. 
Stoddard. He stressed the freedom our 
youth enjoy. 

The program, arranged by Dr. Herk- 
ness, Martha A. Gable, and Antonio A. 
Micocci, members of the Victory Corps 
Committee, included selections sung by 
the Olney High School A Cappella Choir. 


Victory Hour Radio 
Schedule Announced 


The following features are scheduled 
for the national Victory Corps radio pro- 
gram through Christmas: 

December 1. Air Service — Army, 
Navy, and CAA. 

December 8. Physical Fitness. 

December 15. Wartime Citizenship. 

December 22. United We Sing— 
Cooperative Nation- 
wide Chorus. 

A check with high schools in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Washington shows 
that both students and teachers consid- 
ered the first program helpful. Ninety- 
five students in Woodrow Wilson High 
School wrote down their estimates of the 
program. Students in other high schools 
are invited to send in their observations 
on the Victory Hour. Address Infor- 
mation Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wanted: Victory 
Corps Song 


The Victory Corps needs music to be 
sung by high-school students. It needs 
music to express youth’s determination 
to share the struggle for Victory. 





The Music Educators National Confer- 
ence has offered to help in the search for 
Victory Corps songs. Send your compo- 
sition to the Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. Most promising com- 
positions will be broadcast on the Vic- 
TORY Hour. School administrators are 
asked to announce this invitation to all 
students. 


Some Press Comments 


Time, New York City, October 5: The 
Nation “is doing a smart job of mobiliz- 
ing its boy-and-girl power.” 

News, St. Cloud, Minn., September 29: 
The High School Victory Corps bears evi- 
dence to the fact that upon the youth of 
our community rests a greater share of 
our wartime burdens. We begin to 
understand what is meant by “total 
war.” It means everything and every- 
body—in fact, all of us. 

Sun, Chicago, Ill., September 29: Such 
a program will not take boys into the 
armed services a day earlier than they 
would otherwise go. In fact, it would 
bring “more boys home safe and victo- 
rious.” 

Journal, Milwaukee, Wis., October 9: 
The Victory Corps is off to a fine start in 
Milwaukee! Pupils themselves have al- 
ready formed a victory council “to give 
purpose and direction to pupil participa- 
tion in civilian war efforts.” 

Journal, Springfield, Ill., October 10: 
Creation of the High School Victory 
Corps means that those in charge of 
the job of mobilizing the national man- 
power recognize the seriousness of their 
problem. 

Free Press, Burlington, Vt., October 8: 
Our educators have reached the conclu- 
sion that “total war” requires participa- 
tion by everybody. High-school seniors, 
as well as college men, should be fitted 
to help serve their country. 

News, Detroit, Mich., October 5: The 
High School Victory Corps comes to 
Detroit to train youth. Mothers must 
know that the trained soldiers’ chances 
of safety are better than the untrained. 

Sun, Baltimore, Md., October 19: Vic- 
tory Corps committees in each high 
school are now being formed. As mem- 
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bers of the Victory Corps students will 
wear the insignia of production, air or 
land service, which will be made by the 
girls’ vocational schools. 

Express, San Antonio, Tex., September 
28: The greatest benefit to be derived 
from the High School Victory Corps, 
apart from the practical training and 
discipline afforded, is the feeling, on the 
young people’s part, that they belong.” 


Sherwood High 


School Organizes 


The student body and faculty of Sher- 
wood High School, Sandy Spring, Md., 
recognized the need of present partici- 
pation in activities connected with the 
war effort and of training which would 
better fit students for future services. 
How the Victory Corps program was or- 
ganized to further these objectives is re- 
ported as follows by Lester J. Welch, 
principal: 

This rural school, with its six-year en- 
rollment of 300, undertook to become a 
more potent force in the Nation’s war ef- 
fort. The program, both curricular and 
extracurricular, was adjusted and im- 
plemented. 


Curricular Adjustments 

A course in pre-flight aeronautics is 
offered to seniors. The work in that sub- 
ject encompasses the study of such units 
as: Meteorology, aerodynamics, aircraft 
structure and _ identification, power 
plants, navigation, communications, reg- 
ulations, and vocational orientation. 

The curriculum which those students 
follow is well defined and includes alge- 
bra, physics, physical fitness, and some 
associated aeronautical activity. Spe- 
cial effort is given to the development of 
fundamental processes in mathematics 
and those scientific skills and facts which 
will be most useful in future service. 

The courses in mathematics and 
science have become more significant in 
their direction and objectives. Where- 
ever allusions are made to a pertinent 
military or production situation the sub- 
ject matter becomes more meaningful. 
Refresher and remedial mathematics has 
begun. 

In physical education the five periods 
weekly are given over to calisthenics, 
physical activities, body-building exer- 
cise, formation drill, and hygienic work. 

In agriculture the emphasis is on food 
production. The project work is being 
studied in hope of further expanding the 
efforts. The related shop work is stress- 
ing farm machinery repair. Home eco- 
nomics is particularly conscious of foods 
and nutrition, with added work in home 


nursing and child care. Commercial 
classes are accelerating so as to be re- 
leased early to help relieve labor short- 
age. 

In English, social studies, languages, 
and the arts, special emphasis is placed 
upon fundamental skills of reading and 
expression. Awareness of the present 
world situation becomes more vivid 
through the use of books, posters, songs, 
and current events of a type which 
arouses patriotism and love of a demo- 
cratic society. 


Extracurricular Activities 

There arose need for immediate par- 
ticipation in activities related to the war 
effort. With the aid of faculty and stu- 
dent suggestions, a program of activities 
was evolved which could justify itself 100 
percent in terms of the war. Participa- 
tion in at least one of these activities, 
along with physical fitness, and the 
chosen curriculum were to be used as 
criteria for determining the division of 
the Victory Corps in which students 
could enlist. 

One period in the morning was set up 
as a Victory Period for the organization, 
promotion, and carrying-out of these 
extra curricular activities. Students se- 
lected a morning period so that they 
would feel fresh and more willing to do 
a voluntary job, and so that the period 
would be something more than a 
“tack-on” to the end of the school day. 

The student council and its president 
were given authority to manage the ac- 
tivities. Each organization has a repre- 
sentative who sits with the Victory 
Council to formulate policies, coordinate 
the various activities, and make recom- 
mendations. 

A steering committee of three faculty 
members and three students was formed. 
It sets up specific criteria for each divi- 
sion, accepts and evaluates student ap- 
plications for membership in the Victory 
Corps, and makes recommendations 
with regard to divisional activities. 

A headquarters staff made up of the 
leader of each division is responsible for 
administering divisions of the Victory 
Corps. 

The Victory period has scheduled ac- 
tivities that meet one or more times 
weekly. The more important ones are: 

Future Farmers Association; 4-H Club; 
machinery repair, Girl Scouts; Boy 
Scouts; community, commercial, and 
clerical work; typing, mimeographing, 
etc.; war stamp and bond selling; news 
interpretation and propaganda analysis; 
Victory Student Council; remedial read- 
ing; model plane building; radio and 
code; refresher mathematics; salvage 








and conservation; first aid; home nurs- 
ing; child care; Red Cross sewing; 
School maintenance; glee clubs; band; 
boys calesthenics; girls calesthenics; 
newspaper; air raid wardens; patrols; 
library club; scrap book club; poster 
club; Victory Corps assemblies; Victory 
Corps home rooms. 

Because the school is located in an 
agricultural area, a great deal of em- 
phasis has been placed on helping with 
this year’s harvest of apples, corn, and 
potatoes. A typical example is work in 
several local orchards during the fall 
weeks by agriculture students. They 
were paid for their work, but a consid- 
erable portion of it comes back to the 
School’s credit through the purchase of 
War stamps and bonds and for the fur- 
thering of the Future Farmers and 4-H 
activities. 

The High School Victory Corps at 
Sherwood has been organized but a few 
weeks. The outgrowths of it so far are: 
Revitalized interest in education, greater 
learning because the objective is more 
clearly seen, more patriotic attitude, 
more direct preparation for future serv- 
ice, and immediate participation in pro- 
duction and community activities. In- 
terest and participation are at present 
running high. If a lag should develop, 
the program has activities designed spe- 
cifically to carry on. They are home 
rooms, assemblies, band, glee clubs, 
scouts, poster club, newspaper, and the 
Victory student council. 


Recommend Last Stanza 
In a recent letter to Commissioner of 
Education Studebaker, the Writers’ War 
Board suggests that “the last stanza of 
the Star Spangled Banner contains more 
meaning for us today than the first one 
which is commonly used.” They recom- 
mend that teachers throughout the 
country teach this stanza and use it in 
all schools. 
It runs as follows: 
“Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen 
shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the 
war’s desolation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the 
heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and 
preserved us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it 
is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘In God is our 
trust.’ 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in tri- 
umph shall wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave!” 
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War Relocation Centers 
Educational Program for Evacuees 


of Japanese Ancestry 


Circumstances surrounding the evacu- 
ation and resettlement in areas under 
military restrictions of large groups of 
people of Japanese ancestry, of whom a 
majority are American citizens by birth, 
create conditions which profoundly af- 
fect the educational program and the 
place of the schools in the relocation 
centers. The communities have been 
created by an act of Government be- 
cause of military necessity. 

The population of each center is made 
up of individuals and families brought 
together from many different Pacific 
Coast localities. The restrictions under 
which these new communities must op- 
erate combine to create an environment 
totally unlike anything they have ex- 
perienced before. Such environment 
limits freedom of movement, right to en- 
gage in private enterprise, and prescribes 
arrangements for housing, eating, and 
general living. In return every member 
is guaranteed security and protection, a 
common measure of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, medical attention, and schooling, 
and opportunity to work for a small fixed 
wage. 

The communities are temporary in 
their present character, and are expected 
to disperse or be greatly modified after 
the War. The restrictions under which 
they now operate are also subject to re- 
vision as circumstances permit. The ev- 
olution, out of assemblies of individuals 
and families brought together in num- 
bers from seven to nineteen thousand 
persons, into self-governing and self- 
supporting communities is a pioneering 
task of herculean proportions. 


Establishment of the Authority 

War in the Pacific, including sinking 
of American ships in American coastal 
waters, and continuing danger of attacks 
against Pacific Coast cities and war in- 
dustries, made it necessary to consider 
the entire Western Coast as a potential 
combat zone. 

On February 19, 1942, President Roose- 
velt issued Executive Order No. 9066, em- 
powering the Secretary of War or desig- 
nated military commanders to prescribe 
military areas and to exclude any or all 
persons from such areas. 

Lt. Gen. J. L. DeWitt, commanding 
general of the Western Defense Com- 
mand and Fourth Army, issued Procla- 
mation No. 1, March 2, 1942, defining 


military areas No. 1 and 2, on the western 
frontier. It was announced that future 
exclusion orders to cover all of Area No. 
1, and certain zones of No. 2, would affect 
Japanese aliens, American-born persons 
of Japanese ancestry, and certain other 
aliens. 

On March 18, 1942, President Roose- 
velt issued Executive Order No. 9102 
establishing the War Relocation Author- 
ity to formulate and carry out a program 
for the planned relocation of persons 
evacuated from military areas. Dillon 
S. Myer is the Director of the Authority; 
Elmer M. Rowalt, Deputy Director; John 
H. Provinse, Chief, Community Services; 
and Lester K. Ade, Education Consultant. 

In an order issued by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral DeWitt March 27, 1942, it was an- 
nounced that effective at midnight, 
March 29, voluntary evacuation from the 
military area would cease, and after that 
date all evacuation would be on a 
planned, orderly basis to War Relocation 
Areas. 


Approximately 110,000 Affected 


The problem encompasses the lives 
and associations of 110,000 individuals 
of Japanese ancestry who have been liv- 
ing in Military Area No. 1. The sudden 
uprooting of a whole segment of popula- 
tion arises from stern military necessity. 
The military and civilian agencies of the 
Federal Government are cooperating to 
enable this mass migration to proceed in 
a planned, orderly, and decent manner. 

The Japanese group is not preponder- 
antly alien, as commonly supposed. Of 
those migrating, about 63 percent are 
American-born citizens; 37 percent are 
aliens of Japanese birth. The aliens, 
“Tssei,” are largely an older group who 
came to this country as laborers and farm 
workers. Their average age is around 58 
to 60. The citizens, “Nisei,” are largely 
a young group, most of them educated 
or being educated in American schools. 
Their average age is around 22. More 
than one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion is made up of second-and third- 
generation children under 15 years of 
age. 


Requirements Met 


Each relocation area was selected to 
meet the following requirements: 

1. The area must provide work oppor- 
tunities throughout most of the year for 
the population relocated there, such as: 


(a) Agricultural production for food- 
stuffs required by the relocated commun- 
ity and to aid in the Food for Freedom — 
Program. 

(b) Manufacturing of goods requiring 
a great deal of skilled hand labor, includ- 
ing products needed by relocated com- 
munities, and in the national production 
program. Some possibilities are wood 
products, clothing, ceramics, netting, 
woven and knitted materials. 

(c) Development of land for irrigation, 
conservation of soil resources, flood con- 
trol operations, and range improvement. 

2. Each area must be accessible to 
transportation, land, water, power, ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the new com- 
munity. 

3. Each area must be able to support a 
minimum population of 5,000 persons. A 
minimum of protection, efficient admin- 
istration of the program, and effective 
development of community services such 
as schools, hospitals, and fire-control fa- 
cilities dictated the decision that com- 
munities be at least this size. 


Function of Schools 

The primary function of schools in re- 
location centers is to. develop an educa- 
tional program which will promote un- 


~ derstanding of American ideals and loy- 


alty to American institutions, and will 
train for responsibilities of citizenship, 
of family, and for economic independ- 
ence both on the projects and in com- 
munities to which the students may re- 
turn. 

The schools must provide the inter- 
pretation necessary to help individuals 
and groups adjust to shocks of evacua- 
tion and to unusual conditions of life 
within relocation centers, and to prepare 
them for reabsorption with a minimum 
of handicap and friction into normal 
civilian life. The schools must be re- 
sponsive to conditions and needs within 
each center, and at the same time main- 
tain standards which will enable stu- 
dents to transfer without prejudice to 
other schools, to enter colleges, and to 
obtain outside employment; and they 
must provide sufficient contacts with the 
main currents of American life eutside 
the area to prevent intellectual stagna- 
tion and inbreeding. 

The school is perhaps the most im- 
portant institution carried over into the 
relocation centers, and the one least 
changed inits functions. It can become, 
in a measure often dreamed of by edu- 
cators but seldom realized, an effective 
instrument of community planning and 
building, participating through its recog- 
nition of the potential contribution of 
its students, and the devising of means 
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for its realization, in every phase of 
community life, lending its facilities and 
its membership for all types of activities 
and interests. 

The War Relocation Authority recog- 
nizes State and local governments’ re- 
sponsibility for creation, maintenance, 
and control of the public-school system; 
and its policy is to establish schools on 
the relocation centers which will be a 
part of, or affiliated with, the public- 
school system of the State in which the 
center is located, and responsible to a 
local elected school board. It recog- 
nizes also the responsibility in a pioneer- 
ing community to enlist through the 
schools the constructive services of chil- 
dren as well as adults in the formation of 
healthy community life, and the educa- 
tional value of partnership in commu- 
nity enterprises; and proposes to give the 
schools every encouragement and help 
in developing programs making possi- 
ble such participation. 

Pians for the school program in the 
relocation centers have been discussed 
with a number of education leaders, with 
members of Japanese groups, and with 
various social agencies and organizations 
which have served Japanese in the past, 
and their recommendations have aided 
in determining the broad outlines of the 
program under which the schools will 
begin operations this year, and the pro- 
cedures to be followed in setting it up. 
Agreements have been entered into be- 
tween the War Relocation Authority and 
State boards or departments of educa- 
tion of the 7 States in which 10 reloca- 
tion centers have been established; 
namely: (1) California, (2) Arizona, (3) 
Idaho, (4) Utah, (5) Wyoming, (6) Colo- 
rado, and (7) Arkansas. 


Relation of Relocation Center Schools 
to State Public-School Systems 

In setting up the educational program 
at relocation centers the War Reloca- 
tion Authority has requested the assist- 
ance of the U. S. Office of Education in 
negotiating working agreements with 
State departments and State boards of 
education with respect to the relation of 
schools on the projects to the State pub- 
lic-school system. The State depart- 
ments of education are cooperating in 
planning and recommending the school 
curriculum, selection of personnel, and 
maintenance of educational standards. 
State departments or boards of educa- 
tion have been asked to appoint or ap- 
prove boards of consultants to make 
semiannual visits to the schools at the 
centers in the State, and to advise with 
State and project personnel on the edu- 
cation program, 





Education Personnel 


A uniform salary schedule and qualifi- 
cations for all positions in education has 
been set up.* Regulations as to hours of 
work, annual and sick leave, deductions, 
etc., are the same as for other Federal 
appointments. Selection of teaching 
personnel is being made*by superintend- 
ents and principals on the projects, and 
appointments have processed through 
regional offices of the War Relocation 
Authority and of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

In addition to Caucasian teachers on 
Federal appointment, it is planned to use 
as teachers persons of Japanese descent 
whose general educational qualifications 
and experience are acceptable in the 
State in which the project is located. 
Where these teachers do not have cre- 
dentials or sufficient experience in teach- 
ing, they will teach under supervision 
and receive instruction in principles and 
techniques of classroom teaching. The 
State university or some other accredited 
teacher-education institution in the 
State is being asked to assign a member 
of its faculty as supervisor of student 
teaching for this purpose, the W. R. A. 
to reimburse the institution for the 
salary. 

All clerical and custodial services in 
connection with the schools will be per- 
formed by project residents or evacuees 
of Japanese ancestry, 


School Program 

The broad framework in which the 
school program on relocation centers will 
operate is as follows: 

(a) The schools are being planned and 
will operate as Community schools, and 
egelon a program enlisting active stu- 











dent. participation in the social and eco- 
nomic development of the relocation cen- 
ters, incorporating these experiences as 
a basic part of the school curriculum. 

(b) The schools will operate on a year- 
round basis, with 1 month of summer 
vacation for all teachers and students. 
The school year will be organized to pro- 
vide 180 days of classroom and vocational 
instruction leading toward high-school 
graduation, and a modified summer pro- 
gram with work opportunities through 
cooperative school and classroom proj- 
ects and activities, training in arts and 
crafts, hobbies and leisure-time activ- 
ities, and recreation; as well as special- 
ized vocational experience in such fields 
as agriculture, stock raising, and con- 
struction, 

(c) The schools will meet State re- 
quirements for graduation from high 
school, and provide the courses neces- 
sary for entrance to college. They will 
combine this with their own “core cur- 
riculum” and requirements for gradu- 
ation. 

(d) School attendance will be com- 
pulsory from 6 to 18 years of age, or 
graduation from high school. High- 
school students above 16 specializing in 
certain vocational fields may, under the 
direction of the superintendent of edu- 
cation, spend not to exceed one-half 
their time in apprentice training or work 
experience on project enterprises, dur- 
ing the regular school year. 

(e) Students above 16 engaged as ap- 
prentices or employed on project enter- 
prises shall be eligible for pay. Students 
working in school activities shall not be 
entitled to payment. 

(f) All students will be expected to 
take some vocational training before 





% War Relocation Centers Established 
Center Project director Chief, community Superintendent o! 
services schools 





Colorado River Relocation Project, | Wade Head_.............. Nell Findley............ Miles E. Cary. 
Poston, Ariz. 

Gila River Relocation Project, | E. R. Fryer (acting).....- Luther T. Hoffman..... Lafe L. Nelson. 
Rivers, Ariz. 

Minidoka Relocation Project, Hunt, | Harry L. Stafford......... George L. Townsend_...| R. A. Pomeroy. 
Idaho. 

Tule Lake Relocation Project, | Elmer L. Shirrell.......... Paul Fleming........... Kenneth Harkness 
Newell, Calif. 

Manzanar Relocation Project, Man-| Harvey M. Coverley (act- | Thomas M. Temple... Genevieve Carter. 
zanar, Calif. ing). 

Central Utah Relocation Project, | Charles F. Ernst.......... See John C, Carlisle. 
Delta, Utah. 

Heart Mountain Relocation Project, | Christopher E. Rachford_| Philip W. Barber.......| Clifford D. Carter. 
Heart Mountain, Wyo. 

Granada Relocation Project, Gra- | James G. Lindley......... W. Ray Johnson-........ Paul J. Terry. 
nada, Colo. 

Rohwer Relocation Project, | Ray D. Johnston.......... B. Th CRANE. ccccesnncee John A. Trice. 


Rohwer, Ark. 


Jerome Relocation Project, Jerome, | Paul Taylor_....... 


Ark. 





Cn nanneneianenéunnents white Amon G. Thompson 
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graduation from high school. Where 
this is not possible during the regular 
school year, it can be taken as part of 
the summer program, 

(g) All instruction will be English, and 
Japanese language schools will not be 
permitted to operate. 


Approved Relocation Areas 


Central Utah, Millard County, Utah: 
Capacity 10,000. Area 19,900 acres, 3 
miles north of Delta, Utah. Elevation 
4,700 feet. Extreme temperatures range 
from 100 to 15 or 20 below zero. Annual 
precipitation about 8 inches. Post Office: 
Delta, Utah. 

Colorado River, Yuma County, Ariz.: 
Capacity 20,000. Area 90,000 acres. 
Growing season practically continuous. 
Extreme temperatures range from 120 
degrees to occasional freezing. Very lit- 
tle precipitation. Post Office: Poston, 
Ariz, 

Gila River, Pinal County, Ariz.: Ca- 
pacity 15,000. Area 16,467 acres. Ele- 
vation approximately 1,500 feet. Grow- 
ing season practically continuous. Long 
hot summers, short mild winters. Post 
Office: Rivers, Ariz. 

Granada, Prowers County, Colo.: Ca- 
pacity 8,000. Area 10,000 acres. Eleva- 
tion approximately 3,400 feet. Average 
rainfall 15 inches. Snowfall about 14 
inches. Average growing season about 
165 days. Extreme range of tempera- 


tures. 
Colo. 

Jerome, Chico and Drew Counties, 
Ark.: Capacity 10,000. Area 10,000 acres 
Mississippi Delta Region. Average rain- 
fall 52 inches. Average mean tempera- 
ture 64 degrees. Frost-free period 230 
days. Post Office: Jerome, Ark. 

Rohwer, Desha County, Ark.: Capacity 
10,000. Area 10,000 acres. (Practically 
identical conditions as Jerome.) Post 
Office: Rohwer, Ark. 

Manzanar, Inyo County, Calif.: Lo- 
cated in the Owens River Valley in East 
Central Calif. Capacity 10,000. Area 
6,000 acres. Elevation 4,000 feet. Long 
growing season, winters short but cold. 
Average precipitation 4 inches. Post 
Office: Manzanar, Calif. 

Minidoka, Jerome County, Idaho: Ca- 
pacity 10,000. Area 68,000 acres. Aver- 
age rainfall 8 to 10 inches. Average 
growing season 138 days. Post Office: 
Hunt (Eden), Idaho. 

Heart Mountain, Park County, Wyo.: 
Capacity 10,000. Area 46,205 acres. 
Elevation 4,600 feet. Growing season 
116 days. Annual precipitation approx- 
imately 7 inches. Post Office: Heart 
Mountain, Wyo. 

Tule Lake, Modoc County, Calif.: Ca- 
pacity 16,000. Area 30,000 acres or 47 
square miles. Extreme temperatures 
range from 99 degrees to 27 below. 
Growing season averages about 130° days. 
Post Office: Newell, Calif. 


Post Office: Amache (Granada), 


Vocational War Work Conference 


To assist vocational schools in making 
their maximum contribution to the war 
effort, the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association in Toledo, 
Ohio, December 2 to 5, will be a “War 
Work Conference.” 

Representatives of Federal, State, and 
national groups engaged in war activi- 
ties will attend the conference to provide 
information and policies for guidance of 
public-school administrators, vocational 
teachers, directors, and supervisors. 
Several National associations composed 
of vocational education executives and 
teacher trainers will meet on December 2 
preceding the formal opening of the War 
Work Conference. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, is scheduled to serve 
as chairman at the opening session. 
Newest developments in the National 
program of Vocational Education for 
War Production Workers will be re- 
viewed at that time by Brig. Gen. Frank 
J. McSherry, Director of Operations, War 
Manpower Commission. * The important 


place beirig taken by vocational educa- 
tion in the U. S. Army program of pre- 
induction training will be outlined by 
Merwin M. Peake, Chief, Pre-Induction 
Training Section, War Department. A 
member of the Policies Committee of the 
High School Victory Corps will suggest 
ways for vocational school cooperation 
in that organization. 


Students to Participate 

A youth symposium, designed to dem- 
onstrate the value of vocational educa- 
tion in the war, will be conducted at an- 
other general session by E. L. Bowsher, 
Toledo Superintendent of Schools. Stu- 
dents from Toledo vocational and prac- 
tical arts courses will participate. 

According to L. H. Dennis, Executive 
Secretary of the A. V. A., the War Work 
Conference will consist of sixty-four sep- 
arate group meetings for representatives 
of industrial, home economics, agricul- 
tural, business, and industrial arts edu- 
cation, and occupational information 
and guidance, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion services. 





Regional Meetings 
To Be Held 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges announces that its annual meet- 
ing scheduled for St. Louis, March 4-6, 
has been canceled because of transporta- 
tion difficulties and for economizing 
time and money. 

Instead of one national meeting, six 
regional meetings will be held at points 
convenient to junior-college adminis- 
trators. It is hoped that a larger number 
of representatives of the more than 600 
junior colleges in the country can attend 
regional meetings than would be able to 
attend one national meeting under pres- 
ent conditions. 

Three groups scheduled for the fall 
are: 

Junior College Council of the Middle 
States, New York City, November 28; 
Southern Association of Junior Colleges, 
Memphis, December 1; New England 
Junior College Council, Boston, Decem- 
ber 5. 

Groups meeting in the spring, dates to 
be announced later, are: North Central 
Council of Junior Colleges, Chicago; 
Northwest Association of Junior Colleges, 
Spokane; California Junior College Fed- 
eration, in or near Los Angeles. 


Social Studies Teachers 
Session on Town Meei- 
ing of the Air 

The opening general session of the na- 
tional conference for social studies 
teachers meeting in New York City dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving holidays November 
26-28 will be broadcast over the Nation- 
wide NBC network as the “Town Meet- 
ing of the Air.” The conference is 
sponsored by the National Council for 
the Social Studies, a department of the 
National Education Association. 

A number of group meetings on Friday, 
November 27, will deal with various 
special aspects of the general theme. 
Topics for discussion include The New 
Geography, Consumer Education in 
Wartime, British Interest in American 
History, Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies, The Negro in Wartime, and 
Military History. 

Education for the post-war world will 
be considered in six sessions scheduled 
for the final day of the conference. 
Speakers at these sessions include Clark 
Eichelberger of the League of Nations 
Association, Walter Kotschnig of Smith 
College, Eugene Staley of the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Clyde 
Eagleton of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. 
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Instructional Materials for Courses 
in War Production Training 


The program of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers provides 
an instructional materials service for 
States and localities engaged in the 
training of war production workers. 
This service includes the preparation of 
lists of available instructional materials 
covering war production training courses 
and outlines of teaching units for these 
courses. It also includes cooperation 
with State boards for vocational educa- 
tion and State departments of education 
in the preparation of instructional mate- 
rial to meet special requirements of 
training programs. Several types of in- 
formation and materials available to war 
production training centers and other 
war training agencies are listed as fol- 
lows: 


Reference Lists 


The following reference lists dealing 
with occupations for which training is 
given in war production training courses 
are available without charge, as long as 
supply lasts, through the U. S. Office of 
Education. Requests should be made 
by miscellany number and title. 

Aircraft Maintenance and Repair Oc- 
cupations, A Partial List of References. 
Misc. 3435, Ref. VE—-ND. 

Aircraft Manufacturing Occupations, 
A Partial List of References. Misc. 3434, 
Ref. VE-ND. 

Automobile Maintenance and Repair 
Occupations, A Partial List of References. 
Misc. 3418, Ref. VE-ND. 

Blacksmith Occupations, A Partial List 
of References. Misc. 3455, Ref. VE-ND. 

Electrical Maintenance and Repair 
Occupations, A Partial List of Refer- 
ences. Misc. 3444, Ref. VE-ND. 

Federal Laws and Regulations Affect- 
ing Labor, A Partial List of References, 
Misc. 3451 Ref. VE-ND. 

Foreman Training and Industrial 


“Management, A Partial List of Refer- 


ences. Misc. 3450 Ref. VE-ND. 

Foundry Occupations, A Partial List 
of References. Misc. 3452 Ref. VE-ND. 

Instrument Making, Maintenance, and 
R2pair Occupations (Except Aircraft), A 
Partial List of References. Misc. 3493 
Ref. VE-ND. 

Machine-Shop Occupations. A Par- 
tial List of References. Misc. 2478 Ref. 
VE-ND. 

Plumbing and Allied Occupations, A 
Partial List of References. Misc. 3464 
Ref. VE-ND. 

Radio Maintenance and Repair Occu- 
pations, A Partial List of References. 
Misc. 3462 Ref. VE-ND. 

Reading Working Drawings, A Partial 
List of References. Misc. 3463 Ref. 
VE-ND. 


Related Mathematics, A Partial List of 
References. Misc. 3488 Ref. VE-ND. 

Related Science, A Partial List of Ref- 
erences. Misc. 3525 Ref. VE—ND. 

Safety: Principles and Practices, A 
Partial List of References. Misc. 3457 
Ref. VE-ND. 

Sheet-Metal Occupations (Except Air- 
craft), A Partial List of References. 
Misc. 3465 Ref. VE-ND. 

Shipbuilding Occupations, A Partial 
List of References. Misc. 3413 Ref. 
VE-ND. 

Teacher Training, A Partial List of 
References. Misc. 3474 Ref. VE-ND. 

Tool- and Die-Making Occupations, A 
Partial List of References, Including de- 
sign and use of tools, dies, gages, jigs, and 
fixtures (machine shop). Misc. 3472 
Ref. VE-ND. 

Visual Aids, A Partial List of Refer- 


‘ences. Misc. 3483 Ref. VE-ND. 


Welcing Occupations, A Partial List of 
References. Misc. 3414 Ref. VE—-ND. 

Wood Patternmaking, A Partial List of 
References. Misc. 3454 Ref. VE-ND. 

Woodworking Occupations (Except 
Wood Patternmaking), A Partial List of 
References. Misc. 3458 Ref. VE-ND. 


Suggested Teaching 
Unit Outlines 

Aircraft Manufacturing Occupations, 
Suggested Teaching Units. Misc. 3434 
VE-ND. 

Automobile Mechanics, Automobile 
Mechanic Helper, Suggested Teaching 
Units. Misc. 3418 VE-ND. 

Blacksmith Occupations, Suggested 
Teaching Units. Misc. 3455 VE-ND. 

Electrical Maintenance and Repair 
Occupations, Suggested Teaching Units. 
Misc. 3444 VE-ND. 

Foundry Occupations, Suggested 
Teaching Units. Misc. 3452 VE-ND. 

Machine-Shop Occupations, Suggested 
Teaching Units. Misc. 2478 VE-ND. 

Reading Working Drawings, Sug- 
gested Teaching Units. Misc. 3463 
VE-ND. 

Sheet-Metal Occupations (except air- 
craft and _ shipbuilding), Suggested 
Teaching Units. Misc. 3465 VE-ND. 

Welding Occupations, Suggested 
Teaching Units. Misc. 3414 VE-ND. 

Shipbuilding Occupations, Suggested 
Teaching Units. Misc. 3413 VE-ND. In 
preparation. 

Wood Patternmaker, Suggested Teach- 
ing Units. Misc. 3454 VE-ND. 


Unclassified Publications 


Following is a list of other publica- 
tions which may be obtained without 
charge through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation or, if price is given, through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at price indicated. 

Are and Acetylene Welding, the 





Guided Bend Test, and a Suggested De- 
sign for a Guided Bend Test Machine. 
Misc. 2483 VE-ND. Revised Sept. 25, 
1942. 

Arc and Acetylene Welding, The Frac- 
ture Test and a Suggested Design for 
a Weld Specimen Fracture Test Ma- 
—- Misc. 2483 VE-ND. Supplement 

0. 1. 

Arc and Acetylene Welding, A Sug- 
gested Design for Welding Positioning 
Jigs and Standard. Misc. 2483 VE-ND. 
Supplement No. 2. 

Instructional Material for Defense 
Training (No. 1 Program) Including 
Availability, Development, Reproduc- 
tion, and Distribution. Misc. 3506 VE- 
ND. Supplement No. 1. 

Safety for the Worker. Defense 
Training Leaflet No. 1, 1942. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 5 cents. 

Suggested Course Content for Super- 
visors in Their Training of Industrial 
Instructors. Misc. 2491 VE-ND. 

Information for State Supervisors and 
State and Local Teacher-Trainers on 
the Use of Misc. 2491 VE-ND. 2490 VE- 
ND. 

Worker, His Job, and His Government, 
The. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
220. Defense Training Series No. 1, 
1942, 63 p. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 15 cents. 


Special Training Monographs 
Prepared by States 


Following is a list of monographs pre- 
pared for war production vocational 
training courses by States in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education. 
The price per copy is indicated in con- 
nection with each monograph, which 
may be ordered from sources indicated. 


Alabama 


Address for ordering Alabama mono- 
graphs is given in connection with first 
item except as stated differently. 
Shipbuilding Series 

Blueprint Reading for Shipfitters. 
Rev. 1942. Address: University of Ala- 
bama, School of Commerce and Business 
Administration, Duplication Department, 
University, Ala. 31 p.,50 cents. (In or- 
der to use this monograph for instruc- 
tional purposes it is necessary to have a 
set of 10 blueprints from tracings of U. S. 
Maritime Commission Design No. EC2- 
S-Cl. For. blueprints address Bidgood 
Stationery Co., 67th and Francis Streets, 
Mobile, Ala., $7.40 per set of 10.) 

Blueprint Reading, Shipbuilding, In- 
troductory Course to.. 1941. 30 p., 50 
cents. 

Marine Coppersmithing. 1942. 168 p., 
$1 


Marine Electrical Work. 1942. 133 p., 
75 cents. 

Marine Pipe Fitting. 1941. 96 p., 75 
cents. 
Marine Plumbing. 1941. 194 p., $1. 
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Mold Loft Work for Ship Construction. 
1942. 329 p., $1.25. 
Pipe Covering Aboard Ship. 1941. 203 


p., $1. 

Shipbuilding Terms. 1941. Address: 
American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. 
at 58th Street, Chicago, Ill., 64 p., 50 
cents. 

Shipfitting. 1941. 108 p., 75 cents. 

Shipyard Acetylene Welding (Includ- 
ing Acetylene Cutting). 1941. 164 p., 75 
cents. 

Shipyard Blacksmithing. 
p., $1. 

Ship Carpentry. 1941. 210 p., $1. 

Shipyard Drill Press, Bench, and Floor 
Work. 1941. 119 p., 75 cents. 

Shipyard Engine Lathe Operator. 1941. 
113 p., 75 cents. 

Shipyard Machinist-Shaper-Planer 
and Milling-Machine Operator. 1941. 
115 p., 75 cents. 

Shipyard Outside Machinist. 
190 p., $1. 


1941. 184 


1942, 


California 


Address for ordering is given with sec- 
ond item. 
Shipbuilding Series 

Unit Course in Marine Coppersmith- 
ing. In preparation. 

Unit Course in Marine Electricity. 
1942. Address: John C. Beswick, State 
Director of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers, State Department 
of Education, Library Courts Building, 
Sacramento, Calif. 118 p., 60 cents. 

Unit Course for Marine Installation 
Machinists. In preparation. 

Unit Course in Marine Pipe Fitting. 
1941. 124 p., 75 cents. 

Unit Course in Marine Sheet Metal 
Work. In preparation. 

Unit Course in Shipfitting. 
p., 60 cents. 

Unit Course for Shipwrights. In prep- 
aration. 


1942. 186 


Michigan 


Training for Safety. 1942. Address: 
State Board of Control, Bauch Building, 
115 W. Allegan Street, Lansing, Mich. 
155 p., 45 cents, including postage. 


New York 


Address for ordering is given with first 
item except as stated otherwise. 


Aircreft Series— Manufacturing 


Suggested Unit Course in Riveting for 
Beginners in Aircraft Metal Work. 1941. 
Address: New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y. 200 p., $1.35. 

Suggested Unit Course in Fabrication 
for Beginners in Aircraft Metal Work. 
1942. 285 p., $1.60. 

Suggested Unit Course in Bench As- 
sembly for Beginners in Aircraft Metal 
Work—Part I. 1942. 231 p., $1.60. 

Suggested Unit Course in Aircraft As- 
sembly—Part II. In preparation. 
Carpentry Series 

Suggested Unit Course—The Use of 
Hand Tools and Portable Machinery for 
Beginners in Carpentry. 1942. 192 p. 
$1.35. 


Concrete 
preparation. 
Electrical Series 

Suggested Unit Course in Electric 
Motor Control. 1942. 149 p., $1.10. 

Suggested Unit Course in Electronics. 
1941. 147 p., $1.10. 

A. C. Fundamentals. 
$1.25. 

D. C. Fundamentals. 
$1.35. 

Electrical 
preparation. 
Farm Machinery Series 

Farm Machinery Maintenance. 
189 p., $1.25. 

Farm Tractor Maintenance. 
204 p., $1.25. 

Inspection-Practice Series—Aircraft 
Manufacture 

Suggested Laboratory Course, Inspec- 
tion Practice—Aircraft Manufacture. 
Unit A. 1941. 157 p., $1. 

Suggested Laboratory Course, Inspec- 
tion Practice—Aircraft Manufacture. 
Unit B. 1942. 83 p., 90 cents. 

Suggested Laboratory Course, Inspec- 
tion Practice—Aircraft Manufacture. 
Unit C. 1942. 128 p., $1.10. 


Teacher’s Manual, Inspection Prac- 
tice—Aircraft Manufacture. Units A, B, 
and C. In preparation. 
Inspection-Practice Series—Machined 
Parts, Tools, and Gages 

Suggested Laboratory Course, Inspec- 
tion Practice—Machined Parts, Tools, 
and Gages. UnitA. 1941. 129 p., $1.25. 

Suggested Laboratory Course, Inspec- 
tion Practice—Machined Parts, Tools, 
and Gages. Unit B. 1941. 79 p., 85 
cents. 


Suggested Laboratory Course, Inspec- 
tion Practice—Machined Parts, Tools, 
and Gages. Unit C. 1941. 136 p., $1.25. 

Suggestions for Organizing and Op- 
erating a Laboratory Course in Inspec- 
tion Practice—Machined Parts, Tools, 
and Gages. Units A, B, and C. 1941. 
Also Feb. 1942 Supplement. 107 p., 
$1.10. 

Inspection Practice Series—Reference 


Precision Measurement in the Metal- 
working Industry. 12 chapters. 1941. 
Address: Mr. Roy F. Johncox, Principal, 
Vocational High School, 2 Saratoga 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., single copy 
$3.75, including postage. Used as ref- 
erence with inspection series. 


Form Construction. In 


1942. 164 p., 


1942. 245 p., 


Measurement. 1942. In 


1942, 


1942, 


Light Manufacturing Series (Prepared 
especially for training women) 
Light Machine Operation. 
p., 60 cents. 

Teacher’s Manual for Light Machine 
Operaticn. In preparation. 

Light Electrical Assembly—Radio. In 
preparation. 
Machine-Shop Series 

Suggested Job-Sheet Units for Be- 
ginners in Machine-Shop Practice. 1941. 
58 p., 60 cents. 

Suggested Unit Course in Advanced 


1942. 62 


Blueprint Reading for Machine Trades. 
201 p., $2.90. > 

Suggested Unit Course in Bench Work 
for Beginners in Machine-Shop Practice. 
1941. 96 p., 85 cents. 

Suggested Unit Course in Blueprint 
Reading for Beginners in Machine-Shop 
Practice. 1941. 101 p., 80 cents. 

Suggested Unit Course in Drill-Press 
Work for Beginners in Machine-Shop 
Practice. 1941. 50 p., 60 cents. 

Suggested Unit Course in Heat Treat- 
ment of Metals for Beginners in 
Machine-Shop Practice. 1941. 59 p., 60 
cents. 

Suggested Unit Course in Lathe Work 
for Beginners in Machine-Shop Practice. 
1941. 170 p., $1.30. 

Suggested Unit Course in Mathematics 
for Beginners in Machine-Shop Practice. 
1941. 172 p., $1.35. 

Suggested Unit Course in Measurement 
for Beginners in Machine-Shop Practice. 
1941. 73 p., 70 cents. 

Suggested Unit Course in Milling Ma- 
chine and Shaper Work for Beginners 
in Machine-Shop Practice. In prepara- 
tion. 


Sheet-Metal Series 


Suggested Unit Course in Sheet-Metal 
Work—Machine Processes—Part I. 1942. 
86 p., 85 cents. 

Suggested Unit Course in Sheet-Metal 
Work—Hand Processes—Part I. 1942. 
146 p., $1.10. 

Suggested Unit Course in Measurement 
and Lay-out in Sheet-Metal Work. In 
preparation. 

Pennsylvania 

Address for ordering is given with the 

fifth item, except as otherwise stated. 


Shipbuilding Series 


Fourteen Ship-Hull Blueprints. For 
use in teaching blueprint reading in con- 
nection with Shipfitting Practice, Bulle- 
tin 345. Address: Photo Print Co., Penn- 
sylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$2.25. 

Marine Electrical Construction. 
letin 345U. In preparation. 

Marine Outside Machinist. 
345K. In preparation. 

Marine Sheet-Metal Field Work— 
Bins, Shelving, and Lockers, A Suggested 
Unit Course. Bulletin 345I. In prepara- 
tion. 

Marine Sheet-Metal, Shop, and Pield 
Work—Installation and Sheathing, A 
Suggested Unit Course. Bulletin 345G. 
1942. 110 p. John Spencer, Inc., Print- 
ers, Chester, Pa., 65 cents. 

Marine Sheet-Metal Shop Practice— 
Part I, Ventilation, A Suggested Unit 
Course. Bulletin 346 (345E). 1942. 186 
p., 80 cents. 

Marine Sheet-Metal Ventilation—Shop 
Drawings and Blueprint Reading—A 
Workbook. Bulletin 347 (345F). 1942. 
64 p., 38 cents. 

Ship Erection—Bulletin 349 (345P) and 
Blueprint Reading for Ship Erectors, 
Supplement to Bulletin 349. 1942. 231 
p., 80 cents. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Your Individual Degree of Discipline 


Has National, World Value, Asserts Clark 
Gable Addressing Classmates 


Chosen by his classmates of the Offi- 
cer Candidate School to reply to Lt. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold’s address at the 
Air Corps graduation exercises, Second 
Lt. Clark Gable, of the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, made the following challenging 
response: 

“Fellow classmen: What has happened 
to you gentlemen? Why have you 
changed so much in 12 weeks? Look 
4round you. Look at each other... What 
you see is a picture of discipline that did 
not come easily. It is proper that we 
should have learned it the hard way. We 
will keep it longer because of that. 

“The Officer Candidate School knows 
its business on that score and today we 
know it, too. Frankly, I didn’t know it 
when I came here 12 weeks ago. I didn’t 
know what a gig was then. Gentlemen, 
I thought it was something pulled by a 
horse. I learned quickly it was some- 
thing pulled by an officer candidate when 
his basic equipment would not pass 
inspection. 

“It was a good lesson. It doesn’t 
take fantastic imagination to see where a 
gig for a blunder or mistake can lead. 
Gigs on a battlefield are measured in 
terms of the blood of the men. You don’t 
see it at first, perhaps, but it is the busi- 
ness of the OCS to see that you do by the 
time you come to a day like this. 

“While in this school I had the good 
luck to run into a chap who had seen dis- 
cipline in action where it means the dif- 
ference between life and death. He had 
served with the Flying Tigers in Burma 
and China. I asked him, a fellow who 
knew what ,it was all about, what ele- 
ment was most important in the differ- 
ence between winning and losing on the 
battle front. 

“ Discipline,’ he said. “The kind that 
does a thing on the very nose of the sec- 
ond when it is supposed to be done.’ 

“Those boys made it work. We all 
know that. As one of you the last 12 
weeks I’ve watched you, some of you sol- 
diers when you started, others, like me, 
fresh from civil life, learn discipline the 
tough way. I worked with you, scrubbed 
with you, marched with you, worried with 
you over whether this day would ever 
come. The important thing, the proud 
thing I’ve learned about us is that we are 
men. No one could say finer things 
about us. As men, you know that you 
no longer are individuals whose laxity 
is a purely personal matter. Your indi- 





vidual degree of discipline has national 
value, a world value today. 

“If I had learned nothing else in OCS, 
that would be a lesson to prize above all 
the rest of my life. Multiply us by mil- 
lions of other Americans and you have 
what it takes to win the war, and what 
will cost us the victory if we don’t have 
it. In a few minutes we will put on the 
uniform of an officer which symbolizes a 
stage in our development where individ- 
ual efficiency counts more than anything 
else. How we look in it is a very im- 
portant thing. How we wear it is a lot 
more important. 

“Gentlemen, I am not going to say to 
you, ‘Get on the beam.’ You are on it. 
The job is to stay on the beam until, in 
victory, we get the command, ‘Fall out.’” 


Meeting the 
Critical Shortage 


Of Mathematics and 
Physics Teachers 


The following is a statement addressed 
to State, county, and town superintend- 
ents of public schools by U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. Studebaker: 


I have been informed that the short- 
age of qualified high-school teachers of 
mathematics and physics is especially 
severe in the smaller schools. To give 
any assistance in training teachers in the 
smaller schools and remote areas is a 
most difficult matter, but undoubtedly 
that is where this assistance is most 
needed. 

The U. S. Office of Education, as part 
of its college-level war-training pro- 
gram, is planning to assist in meeting 
this need through correspondence in- 
struction in the basic subject matter of 
physics and mathematics to be offered by 
universities in various parts of the 
country. 

Although this instruction is not for 
college credit the courses have been pre- 
pared by specialists who have been re- 
sponsible for subject-matter instruction 
of teachers of mathematics and teachers 
of physics. The courses, therefore, 
should prave helpful to those who wish 
to contribute to the war effort by becom- 
ing better teachers of mathematics and 
physics. 

If you favor this program and discover 
that there are teachers in the area under 
your jurisdiction, or prospective teach- 
ers who are interested in securing 
additional knowledge of physics or math- 
ematics through these tuition-free corre- 
spondence courses offered by universities 
of your locality, please notify these 








teachers that the courses are to be 
offered by the following institutions. 
This list may be increased later when 
the program gets under way and if it is 
found that the need exists. 

Each applicant for these courses should 
direct his application to the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training 
(ESMWT) Institutional Representative 
of the institution of his choice. A pre- 
requisite of these courses is that each 
registrant for a course be endorsed by a 
responsible school authority. 

To Offer Courses 

Institutions listed have been approved 
for offering correspondence courses in 
mathematics and physics: University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock; University of 
Chicago, Chicago; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College; 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; University of Alabama, 
University; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

University of Washington, Seattle, has 
been approved for offering correspond- 
ence courses in mathematics. 


orci 


Swap Centers For 
Rubbers 


To assist in conserving rubber and 
yet assure school children of needed 
rubbers and galoshes, the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with the Office 
of Price Administration is suggesting 
that schools establish “swap centers.” 

The following letter has been sent to 
State, city, town, and county school 
superintendents by John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
Alvin C. Eurich, Director, Consumer Di- 
vision, Department of Information, 
Office of Price Administration. 

The Government is once more asking 
schools to take a leading role in meeting 
wartime needs. 

As you know, everything possible must 
be done to make the best use of rubber 
goods. Since protective rubber foot- 
wear is particularly important to health, 
it is essential that special efforts be 
made to eliminate waste in its use. One 
way to do so is by developing “swap cen- 
ters” or exchanges for rubbers and 
galoshes. 

Such “swap centers” are already in 
operation in some places. For example, 
the Parent-Teachers Association of Palo 
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Alto, Calif., has set up a rubber exchange 
as a part of its “wardrobe” project. 
Every school child turns in a pair of 
rubbers or overshoes in the fall. When 
all the rubbers and overshoes have been 
cleaned and sorted, they are distributed 
by the schools to the children. A few 
extra pairs are provided by PTA funds 
so that all needs can be met. 

The centers need not be actually in 
the schools. In Cleveland, Ohio, for ex- 
ample, a group of war workers’ chil- 
dren—members 8&f a school-age group in 
the East End Neighborhood House— 
have set up a rubber exchange. The 
overshoes are collected, sorted, cleaned, 
and exchanged by the children them- 
selves. Any child who has outgrown his 
rubbers can bring them to the exchange 
where he is given a receipt. This re- 
ceipt plus 5 cents entitles him to an- 
other pair. 

“Swap centers” such as these can 
make a major contribution to solving 
the day-by-day living problems which 
consumers must face for the duration 
of the war. The Salvage Division of the 
War Production Board is fully in sym- 
pathy with making fuller use of rubber 
footwear by developing community ex- 
— and repairing whenever pos- 
sible. 

We feel that the schools are the best 
agencies in which to center specific re- 
sponsibility for taking the lead in the 
development of exchanges. Because 
children will benefit particularly, they 
can undertake the major part of the 
actual wark to be done. PTA associa- 
tions or local War Councils might be 
important cooperating groups. Since 
conditions vary greatly from place to 
place, each school will need to work out 
its own plans, 

You can cooperate with the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to conserve the supply of 
rubber and at the same time contribute 
to maintaining the health of the people 
i:. your.community by stimulating the 
development of rubber footwear ex- 
changes in schools in your district. We 
should appreciate hearing what progress 
the idea makes in your community, and 
if you are interested we will send you 
information about exchanges as we learn 
of their development. 
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Extended School Services for Children of Working Mothers 


Education’s Part in Child Care Program 


Details of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s new program of extended school 
services for children of mothers engaged 
in wartime employment are announced 
by Assistant Commissioner Bess Goody- 
koontz, as follows: 


The Problem 


The Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission has recently issued Directive 
IX in which it is stated that “existing 
and anticipated requirements for work- 
ers in essential activities render neces- 
sary the employment of large numbers of 
women, that among such women may be 
found many mothers of young children, 
that no woman responsible for the care 
of young children should be encouraged 
or compelled to seek employment which 
deprives her children of her essential 
care until after all other sources of labor 
supply have been exhausted, but that if 
such women are employed, adequate pro- 
vision for the care of such children will 
facilitate their employment.” 

To promote effective mobilization and 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower, the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services is directed to take steps to pro- 
mote the development of necessary serv- 
ices for the children of mothers employed 
in essential activities. 

On August 28, 1942, the President allo- 
cated $400,000 to the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services for the pro- 
motion and coordination of programs for 
the care of children of working mothers. 
In making the allocation and in author- 
izing the transfer of funds to the U. S. 
Office of Education and to the Children’s 
Bureau, the President said: 

“The need for child care grows out of 
an increasingly acute problem of labor 
supply. I believe that much can be ac- 
complished locally toward meeting such 
needs as may arise, provided stimulation 
and coordination of effort are achieved.” 
The President specified that the funds 
are to be used to provide advisory and 
supervisory services. In carrying out the 
responsibilities assigned to it, the Office 
of Education will work with State depart- 
ments of education and through them 
with local school officials in extending 
the usual school services in such ways 
as are possible and feasible in order to 
help with this problem. 

Funds will be available to provide re- 
gional representatives from the Office of 
Education to assist in every way possible. 
Funds will also be available to provide 


personnel-in State departments of edu- 
cation in those States which have large 
numbers of women employed in essen- 
tial industries, such personnel to be as- 
signed to discover needs in the communi- 
ties affected and to help develop educa- 
tional services for the children of work- 
ing mothers. 


The Schools’ Partin Providing Services 


Many schools have already experi- 
mented with a variety of programs, and 
as the need develops, many more kinds 
of services will no doubt be developed. 
These provisions place much emphasis 
upon the health and recreational needs 
of school children. In general, extended 
school services may be classified in two 
types: 

1. Before and after school programs 
for children of school age. 

Ages: Probably from 5 or 6 years of 

age to 12 or 14. 

School facilities useful: School library, 
lunchroom, gymnasium, auditorium, 
workshops, sewing rooms, art and 
music room, playgrounds, school 
gardens, etc. 

Hours: Before school for an hour or 
so, after school until 5 or 6 or later 
as work hours require; on Saturdays 
and holidays. For children who at- 
tend school half-day ‘sessions be- 
cause of crowded conditions, addi- 
tional services may be needed for a 
full half-day. 

2. Early school or preschool provisions 
for young children. These may include 
kindergartens, junior primaries, nursery 
schools, or play groups, 

Ages: Probably 3, 4, and 5, sometimes 

younger, 

School facilities required: Space and 
equipment, teachers, lunches, health 
supervision, possibly transportation 
to a central school. 

Hours: All day, with a healthfully bal- 
anced program. 

In addition to these two general types 
of children’s programs, two supplemen- 
tary services should be available: 

3. Information Service on Homemak- 
ers’ Problems. Mothers who are think- 
ing of going to work or of enrolling in 
training classes, want information on 
such questions as these: What arrange- 
ments can I make for my children? How 
much will it cost? How can I keep my 
home running smoothly? What shop- 
ping helps can I get? Are there ways of 
securing a ready-cooked evening meal? 
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School guidance divisions, homemak- 
ing education, and parent education 
services can give important help here. 

4. The training of workers. There are 
not now enough trained persons to staff 
@ greatly expanded school program for 
young children. In many places there 
are serious shortages of teachers. There- 
fore, the schools will need to assist in 
training additional persons, both tech- 
nicians and volunteers for this program. 

In connection with the High-School 
Victory Corps many high schools will be 
undertaking courses in child care, with 
opportunities for students to participate 
in children’s programs as laboratory ex- 
perience and as a part of their contrib- 
. uted community service. 


Responsibilties of Field Representatives 


In those regions in which there are 
large numbers of working women, rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Education 
with headquarters at the Regional Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
will assist in the promotion and develop- 
ment of extended school services for the 
children of working mothers. Specifi- 
cally these representatives will: 

1. Cooperate with State department of 
education officials, committees of the 
State defense councils, and regional and 
State welfare officials in the preparation 
of over-all State programs of child care 
for the children of working mothers, 
which will show: 

(a) The extent of need, in estimates of 
numbers of children. 

(b) Facilities already available, pro- 
grams under way. 

(ec) Additional services and facilities 
needed. 

(d) Recommendations for action. 

2. Recommend State plans and appli- 
cations for Federal funds for advisory 
and supervisory services in State depart- 
ments of education. 

3. With State department of education 
representatives, assist communities in 
discovering need and in mobilizing re- 
sources, particularly those of schools and 
other educational agencies; cooperate 
with education and welfare officials and 
with child care committees of local de- 
fense councils in preparing over-all com- 
munity programs. 

4. Recommend community plans and 
applications for Federal funds for ad- 
visory and supervisory services in local 
communities, in cooperation with re- 
gional representatives of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

5. Cooperate with Office of Education 
senior specialists en school facilities in 
determining needs for extended school 
services for the children of working 


mothers, which may be met through ap- 
plication for Federal: funds under the 
terms of the Community Facilities Act. 
Such cooperation may include: 

(a) Joint study with the senior spe- 
cialist of the need in a given community. 

(b) Collecting information required 
by the senior specialist as a requisite 
for reports of findings and recommen- 
dations. 

(c) Verification of need for “extended 
school services” included in applications 
for Federal funds for maintenance and 
operation (P. L. 137) of schools. 

To secure coordifiation of these two 
programs, the specialists on extended 
school programs will clear their recom- 
mendations for State and local allot- 
ments with specialists on school facili- 
ties; and they, in turn, will clear with 
the former their recommendations for 
school facilities, insofar as they affect 
services for children of working mothers. 

6. Be available to advise with the re- 
gional directors of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare, their staff, and com- 
mittees on child care on problems in- 
volved in extended school service for 
children. 


Relationships With Other Agencies 
and Programs 

Many agencies, public and private, are 
carrying on activities which are in some 
way related to the purposes of this pro- 
gram. It is expected that the Office of 
Education and its representatives will 
cooperate in every feasible way with 
these agencies, in order to secure the 
best possible services for the children of 
working women. It is not possible to 
anticipate all of these relationships at 
this time. MTlustrations follow: 

(a) Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services. 

This Office serves as coordinator of the 
education and welfare aspects of the 
total program. The regional represent- 
atives of the Office of Education will 
have their headquarters at the regional 
offices of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, and will work closely with the 
staff there. 

The Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Service, through its Division on 
Physical Fitness in Schools and Colleges 


and its Division on Recreation, carries on * 


programs in health, physical education, 
and recreation. The School and College 
Physical Fitness Division, which is lo- 
cated in the Office of Education, will 
assist in the development of suggested 
programs. The Division of Recreation, 
which is in the ODHWS office, has a 
field staff to assist communities in de- 
veloping their resources for recreation. 








(b) U. S. Employment Service. 

The States and local offices of the U. S. 
Employment Service will furnish em- 
ployment data helpful in determining 
the need for additional services for chil- 
dren.. Each proposal for funds for per- 
sonnel, either in State departments of 
education or in communities, should in- 
clude evidence that the U. S. Employ- 
ment Office has determined that women 
are being employed in substantial num- 
bers, that their work is needed in war 
production or related activities, and that 
provision for services for children will 
materially aid the war effort by pro- 
moting the availability and efficiency of 
women for gainful employment. 

(c) Children’s Bureau. 

The Children’s Bureau, the other Fed- 
eral agency designated to operate this 
program, will work closely with welfare 
agencies in providing a variety of day- 
care services. These may include foster 
family day care, homemaker service, or 
day nurseries. Since it is important 
that States and localities make an over- 
all comprehensive plan for services—not 
separate or competing plans for educa- 
tion and welfare—the regional repre- 
sentatives of the Children’s Bureau and 
the Office of Education will work to- 
gether closely, will plan, so far as pos- 
sible, to dovetail their visits to States, 
and will serve as the staff officers of the 
regional committees on child care. 

(d) Office of Civilian Defense. 

In each State there should be a State 
committee or subcommittee of the State 
Defense Council charged with respon- 
sibility for promoting and coordinating 
the State program. The membership of 
the committee should include represent- 
atives of State Departments of welfare, 
health, education, employment service, 
and WPA, and such other agencies as 
may be deemed advisable. 

Similarly, in each community where 
services for children-of employed 
mothers are needed there should be a 
planning committee of the local defense 
council which should include represent- 
atives of departments of education, 
health, welfare, the WPA, the employ- 
ment service, and other interested agen- 
cies and organizations. 

These committees will help to pro- 
mote and develop serviges. 

(e) Federal Public Housing Authority. 

This agency is responsible for exten- 
sive housing projects in many of the 
communities which are employing large 
numbers of women. The Authority is 
interested in the development of school 
facilities to serve the housing projects, 
including extended school services for 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes information on important developments 


made: available by official sources. 


After War Secretary Stimson and 
Chief of Staff Marshall announced sta- 
tistics which show the Army is getting 
too old, there is too large ‘a percentage 
of men over 40 and not enough under 
20, and men under 20 make better sol- 
diers, the House passed and sent to the 
Senate legislation to reduce the min- 
imum draft age from 20 to 18. The bill 
provides that those who are in high 
school may finish the present school 
year, but after next July there would 
be no educational deferments. All single 
men in a State would be called be- 
fore married men, and all childless mar- 
ried men before men with children. If 
the draft age is lowered to 18, a 7,500,000- 
man Army can be built up in 1943 with- 
out calling married men with children, 
Selective Service Director Hershey re- 
ported. Induction of married men with 
wives only will begin immediately to fill 
the Army’s call for 1,100,000 by January 
1, he said. 

Mr. Stimson announced there are ap- 
proximately 4,250,000 men in the Army 
at present and by the end of 1943 there 
will be 7,500,000 distributed as follows: 
3,300,000 in ground forces, 2,200,000 in 
the air forces, 1,000,000 in training and 
1,000,000 in services of supply. 

The Army placed 4,000 experienced 
miners of copper and other vitally 
needed metals on Army furloughs to re- 
lieve a labor shortage in that category 
“because the striking power of our Army 
is at stake.” The men leave the Army 
on a volunteer basis and work in the 
mines as civilians. If they quit their 
work at the mines or if they are no longer 
needed they will be called back to active 
duty. 


Taxation 

President Roosevelt signed into law 
the world’s greatest tax bill which will 
yield the Treasury between $8,500,000,- 
000 and $9,700,000,000 in new revenue 
and levy taxes on all Americans with 
an income of more than $624 a year. 
The Treasury estimated that total Fed- 
eral revenue will increase to nearly 
$24,000,000,000 with addition of new 
taxes. The law provides for a 5 percent 
levy on all gross incomes above $12 a 
week, part of which will be returned to 
the taxpayer after the war, and a 40 
percent combined normal and surtax 
rate on corporations beginning with the 


current taxable year. Corporations 
would receive a post-war credit amount- 
ing to 10 percent of excess profits taxes 
paid. 

The Treasury said the personal income 
tax can remove sufficient excess pur- 
chasing power from the _ taxpayer 
promptly and efficiently without dis- 
turbing price ceilings and without affect- 
ing cost of living indices often used in 
fixing wages. Because income payments 
to individuals are much greater than 
the flow of consumer goods and serv- 
ices—and the latter is bound to decrease 
while income increases—taxation must 
remove enough of the pressure of this 
purchasing power to keep prices within 
reasonable bounds, the Department said. 
Maximum Prices and Rents 

WPB Chairman Nelson delegated to 
the Agriculture Department authority 
to control livestock disposition in order 
to avert congestion when this fall’s rec- 
ord meat crop goes to market. He au- 
thorized Secretary Wickard to control 
movement to slaughters and the mar- 
keting of all cattle, calves, sheep, and 
swine. 

The OPA said the Government rent- 
control program has been extended to 
embrace practically the entire urban 
population and new orders affect the 
residential rents in every large city in the 
cpuntry, with the exception of New York 
City. All rents are being cut back to 
March 1 levels, except in Orlando, Fla., 
where the maximum rent date is moved 
back to October 1, 1941. 

Civilian Supply 

WPB Chairman Nelson said the time 
has come to speed the simplification of 
civilian clothing in order to release “con- 
siderable’ manpower and materials for 
the war effort. He said, however, he is 
opposed to placing civilians in any set 
“uniform.” He asked WPB civilian sup- 
ply experts to get up a complete program 
of civilian needs on which will be based 
the allocation of materials to produce 
them. “We want to make the military 
program for 1943 as big as it can pos- 
sibly be,” he said. “The size of the civi- 
lian program has to be considered as a 
part of this effort. You have so much 
material available and have to allocate 
it where you think it will do the most 
good in helping to win this war.” He 
said the Board will limit the amounts 


of consumer goods that manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers can keep on 
hand because reports show great pres- 
sure is being exerted on markets as a 
result of over buying of consumers’ 
goods. 

The Board ordered all production of 
telephone sets to be stopped by the mid- 
dle of November, except for Federal war 
agencies and Lend-Lease nations, and 
drastically reduced production during 
the interim period. Production of 
flashlight batteries and flashlights was 
also drastically curtailed and production 
of commercial scales for retail trade and 
household scales was banned. 


Delegates’ Assembly 
Planned 


By Association for Childhood 
Education 


Tentative plans which had been made 
to hold the 1943 annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education in 
Tulsa, Okla., have now been changed in 
the interest of facilitating the war ef- 
fort, the Association announces. Follow- 
ing an inquiry directed to the Office of 
Defense Transportation regarding travel 
accommodations, the Executive Board of 
the Associatiorf adopted the following 
conference plan to relieve public carrier 
facilities of the large numbers of people 
customarily attending the convention: 

“That a 1943 convention ‘as usual’ in 
the proper region, be deferred with the 
understanding that when conditions per- 
mit, the next regular convention will be 
held in Tulsa, Okla. 

“That in lieu of a convention, a lim- 
ited delegates’ assembly hold an annual 
meeting at a centrally located point. 

“That the following voting representa- 
tives be invited to attend: 

“(a) One delegate from each local 
branch or State association. 

“(b) National committee 
and members. 

“(c) Life members. 

“That past officers of the national As- 
sociation also be invited, whether or not 
they have the privilege of voting, so that 
the delegates and the national Executive 
Board may have the benefit of their ex- 
perience and counsel.” 

Members of the Executive Board are 
meeting this month to make final plans. 
Laboratory sessions will be provided to 
afford opportunity for reports of teach- 
ers’ problems and for discussions of 
workable solutions. Representatives of 
Federal agencies will be invited to act as 
resource consultants in formulating 
plans to help meet local school needs, 


chairmen 
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One of the important things teachers 
in charge of school-directed garden 
projects should be doing during these 
autumn days is to encourage and arrange 
for the building of compost heaps, uti- 
lizing the falling leaves, ashes, lawn cut- 
tings, and any other plant products free 
from weed seeds and disease, accord- 
ing to Walter H. Gaumnitz, in charge 
of school service, United States Office of 
Education. 

Securing humus and fertilizer to keep 
garden plots fertile and- productive is 
particularly important in the case of 
home and school-garden projects lo- 
cated in the cities. The fact that many 
commercial fertilizers are not available 
due to war production has greatly in- 
creased the problem of supplying the 
necessary plant food. But by means of 
compost heaps built from waste mate- 
rial, abundantly available even in the 
cities, this problem is being solved by 
many schools and city homes. Through 
the making of compost from such ma- 
terials the schools can teach important 
lessons relating to the conservation of 
natural resources as well as impress stu- 
dents with certain principles of natural 
science. 

Building a Heap 

Public Schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia have long experimented with 
making compost in connection with their 
garden projects. During the past gar- 
den season 65 of these schools had school 
gardens. Esther Scott, the teacher-in- 
charge, reports that with the disappear- 
ance of stables from the city, and with 
changes in budgetary allotments an ade- 
quate supply of fertilizer essential to gar- 
dening became a growing problem. 
Most of the schools having gardens solved 
this problem by building their own com- 
post heaps. 

“The National Capital Parks” she 
writes, “gave us leaves—nice maple and 
birch leaves, easily broken down into 
rich, black humus—and they even were 
so kind as to haul these leaves to the 
schools. The Ash Department of the 
city delivered ashes to these compost 
piles in any quantity needed. True, 
some chemicals had to be purchased, but 
this was not a large item. We had la- 
bor available from the relief rolls and 
we used it to build compost heaps during 
the winter months, even when the ground 
was frozen.” 


Miss Scott describes the process of 
making a school compost pile as fol- 
lows: 








School Garden Composts 


Secure a space about 10 feet square. 
A spot least suited to the growing of 
plants should be selected for permanent 
use. As soon as the leaves are deliv- 
ered, or raked together, they should be 
soaked with water. This will hasten 
their decay and prevent them from blow- 
ing about. Arrange the leaves and ashes 
in alternate layers, the former 6 to 8 
inches thick and the latter I to 2 inches 
thick. To be manageable the over-all 
height should not greatly exceed 2 feet. 
The top of the pile should slant toward 
the center in order to catch and hold 
the maximum amount of rain water. 
The pile should be covered with a thin 
layer of dirt to keep the leaves from 
blowing when they dry out. 

From time to time the compost should 
be thoroughly turned over with a fork. 
The more often this is done the more 
rapid will be the decay. The first time 
it is turned or even when it is first 
made, certain chemicals should be added, 
Into a pile of compost materials of the 
size described above, about 100 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate and about 200 
pounds of superphosphate should be 
mixed. If many oak leaves are used 
about 100 pounds of lime should also be 
added. The use of wood ashes rather 
than coal ashes will supply potash, an- 
other important ingredient of fertilizer. 
Ammonium sulphate is not readily avail- 
able now, but a very good compost can 
be made without this and other chemi- 
cals if some stable manure is mixed with 
the plant waste. 


Teaching Facts 


“Here and there the teachers became 
interested in using the compost pile to 
teach children the forces of nature which 
produce soft black humus from rough 
leaves and stems.” The process of mak- 
ing compost also became the basis for 
teaching the following facts: 

1. Plants take from the soil for food 
certain substances which must be re- 
turned to it if its fertility and produc- 
tiveness are to be maintained. By means 
of compost piles made from such waste 
as leaves and ashes this soil fertility can 
be conserved. 

2. The black top-soil of the earth 
known as humus, and essential to soil 
fertility, was originally made by decém- 
position of plant and animal matter. 

3. Bacteria, essential to decomposition 
of plant materials into soil, live best 
under the following conditions: Damp- 
ness, darkness, warmth, food, and air. 








(a) By watering the compost pile, 
and by leaving the top concave to 
catch rain water, it is kept damp. 

(bo) By covering the leaves, most of 
the pile is kept in darkness. 

(c) Through the process of decom- 
position the pile itself produces heat. 
It seldom freezes during the winter. 

(d) The leaves provide most of the 
food needed by the bacteria—the 
chemicals added increase this food 
supply. 

(e) Mixing ashes with the leaves in- 
creases the chances of air to enter. 


4. The conditions which discourage 
growth of bacteria are quite the opposite 
of those found in the compost pile. These 
conditions are illustrated in treatment of 
a wound and in preservation of food. 


Cartooning for 
Conservation 


One of the most interesting of the 
excellent series of the Cornell Rural 
School Leaflets is the September 1942 
number which has recently reached the 
U.S. Office of Education and, it is hoped, 
has reached the desks of many school 
officials who should be inspired to make 
good use of it by its very appearance 
alone. Children, one is sure, could not 
possibly resist its intriguing illustrations. 
Ideas are presented in the form of car- 
toons accompanied by simple, brief, ex- 


* planatory text. 


In common with other numbers of the 
leaflet prepared during the past 3 years, 
this one emphasizes conservation. In 
common, too, with topics selected for 
this year’s numbers, it is planned to be 
of use in the war situation. 


Near Future Topics 


The November leaflet will deal with 
safety education; the January number 
with aviation and meteorology, and the 
March number with food from wild 
sources. All of the leaflets deal with 
timely topics and they are adapted to use 
in the classroom. For central New York 
State, teachers special help is available 
through radio lessons based on leaflet 
suggestions and broadcast weekly during 
school hours. 

Preparation and publication of the se- 
ries is conducted as a service to teachers 
and is on a non-profit basis. Annual 
subscriptions are 50 cents for four num- 
bers. While designed primarily to sup- 
plement and implement the New York 
State outlines, the leaflets are useful for 
schools elsewhere. 
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Army Air Forces enlisted technicians 
and mechanics have been authorized to 
wear a distinctive silver badge indicating 
the skills in which they are qualified, 
the War Department announces. 

The design of the silver badge is a gear 
wheel, encircled by a wreath and sur- 
mounted by a four-bladed propeller. 
Suspended from the badge, in the manner 
of a marksman’s medal, are one or more 
silver bars with an inscription noting the 
technical skill for which the wearer has 
qualified. 

Only enlisted men in the Army Air 
Forces will be awarded the new tech- 
nician’s badge. To qualify, they must 
have served at least 6 months with the 
Army Air Forces and either have gradu- 
ated from an authorized course in tech- 
nical training or have demonstrated 
their capabilities as trained technicians 
in one or more of the 24 specialties for 
which the badge has been designated. 


Specialties Authorized 


The specialties for which the new in- 
signia and appropriate bars have been 
authorized are: 

Airplane armorer; airplane electrical, 
hydraulic, and instrument specialists; 
airplane mechanic, machinist, metal 
worker, and welder; airplane power plant 
specialist; airplane propeller specialist; 
A.C.S. radio specialist, bombsight me- 
chanic, link trainer instructor, parachute 
rigger, photographer, photographic lab- 
oratory technician, power turret and 
gunsight specialist, radio V-I methanic, 
radio observer, radio mechanic, radio 


U. S. Navy 


U. S. Army Air Forces 


Silver Badges For Air Forces Technicians 


operator, teletypewriter mechanic, 
weather forecaster, and weather observer. 
Model Airplane 


Model airplane builders are in demand. 
They are wanted by the Government for 
research work in aviation. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has more than 400 young 
men and women employed in its labora- 
tories doing a great part of the model 
building and 70 percent of the mechan- 
ical work. The Committee had to for- 
mulate a policy of not taking skilled 
mechanics so badly needed elsewhere. 


Apprenticeship Agreements 

Plans have been carefully prepared 
and apprenticeship agreements are en- 
tered into according to standards of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
now a part of Administrator Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt’s Manpower Board. Technical in- 
struction is given through local school- 
board arrangements. Sequence of work 
and time given to types of duties are a 
matter of agreement. 

Acceptance for employment at the 
laboratory at Langley Field, Va., depends 
upon meeting Civil Service requirements. 
Individuals applying must show evidence 
of long-time activity in model aviation 
and have been successful in State and 
National contests. Mere building and 
flying of model airplanes is not enough 
by itself. 

Young men and young women who are 
interested and believe they have the 
qualifications should apply to the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C, 


Fleet Aviation Represents Teamwork 


To fly with the fleet is the ultimate 
goal of every naval aviator. To reach 
this objective he has undergone long and 
arduous training and conditioning, both 
of mind and of body. He has learned 
team play beginning with the smooth 
coordination of a patrol plane’s or scout 
bomber’s crew, man helping man, each 
in his own job, and has advanced 


through the orderly sweep of squadron 
maneuvers in the air, to the final per- 
fection of directed effort so that the 
plane helps the ship and the ship helps 
the plane. The radioman-gunner in his 
cockpit is the eye of the admiral on his 
bridge, for from him will come the terse 
report that may set a hundred ships and 
a thousand planes in motion. Without 





him the admiral would grope blindly in 
the fog of war. Here then, is one of the 
reasons for those long, grinding months 
of training. 


Explorer of Skies 

Far in advance of the fleet or scour- 
ing the sea lanes roam the patrol bomb- 
ers. Giant flying boats with multiple 
engines, they daily crisscross hundreds 
of miles of lonely ocean seeking infor- 
mation of the enemy that they may hurl 
a radio warning into the ether or call 
up other planes and ships to attack the 
foe. Their heavy bombs have sent more 
than one Axis submarine to the bottom, 
and both surface ships and enemy land 
establishments have felt the weight of 
their attack. The patrol bomber crews 
are tough men—they often live aboard 
their planes for days at a time, cooking 
their meals over a tiny electric stove and 
sleeping in cramped pipe berths, while 
the engines beat out their steady drone 
and the men on watch keep-up their 
steady vigilance. 

Coral atolls in the Pacific, jungled 
coves in New Guinea, harbors fringed 
with palm trees in the Caribbean, and 
the icy fiords of the northern seas have 
all seen the white water splash of a 
patrol plane’s landing or the boiling 
wake of her take-off run. They have 
poked their exploring noses into waters 
still barely known, have sought and at- 
tacked their enemies there, and have 
brought back the old days of the sea ex- 
plorers of Magellan, Drake, and Captain 
Cook. 

If the patrol bomber is the long-range 
explorer of the skies, so the cruiser is of 
the sea and her planes share in her dis- 
tinction. Catapulted from her deck, 
they extend her range of vision, and her 
attacking range as well, for many miles. 
Whether protecting a convoy, scouting 
for the fleet, or performing any one of 
the missions to which a cruiser falls heir, 
her planes are right in the thick of 
things. Theirs is no mission of passive 
defense. Their guns and bombs pro- 
vide the means of carrying the war to 
Jap or Nazi, or of protecting their own 
ship against enemy air or submarine 
attack, 

Striking Force 
The battleship, too, must have her 


eyes aloft if her ponderous guns are to 
(Continued on page 20) 
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‘) Libraries and the War 





Books Supplied During Siege 


Not even a blockade and bombs from 
air raids prevented the Library of the 
Academy of Sciences in Leningrad from 
rendering important services to its clien- 
tele during the winter of 1942. Accord- 
ing to a cable recently sent to the Amer- 
ican Library Association by the Director 
of the Library, Innokenty Yakovkin, al- 
though the entire staff participated in 
guarding the building from enemy at- 
tacks, the Library did not cease serving 
its readers for a single day. During one 
day in February 1942, Leningrad’s most 
trying month, records show that the ref- 
erence department was called upon to 
supply books on various problems of 
medicine, law, history, literature, and on 
the political doctrines of Dante. Even 
during the siege, plans were formulated 
for the acquisition of new books, over 
100,000 new volumes being added with the 
aid of friends, so that libraries destroyed 
by the Nazi invaders may be reestab- 
lished. 


Coerdination Plan Proposed 


In a recent issue of the California Li- 
brary Association Bulletin, Jerome K. 
Wilcox proposes plans for the coordina- 
tion of war information centers in.the 
State. As summarized by him, “The city 
library would attempt primarily to sup- 
ply civilians with popular and nontech- 
nical information pertaining to air raids, 
blackouts, and other aspects of civilian 
defense. In the larger cities they might 
also act as the information centers for 
the local defense council. In the metro- 
politan areas of San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Los Angeles, the public library be- 
comes a comprehensive war and civilian 
defense information center. Likewise, 
the California State Library at Sacra- 
mento, as the final link in the city-coun- 
ty set-up, will maintain a comprehensive 
collection. Finally, the University of 
California at Berkeley and at Los An- 
geles will each maintain a collection, as 
complete as possible, of official and un- 
official material. 

“With this program in operation, the 
tax-supported institutions in the State 
will be able to render the greatest serv- 
ices to the citizens, industries, and Gov- 
ernment agencies within its borders, 
while, at the same time, avoiding un- 
necesSary duplication in all endeavors. 
Adding to this picture the collection of 


World War II, which undoubtedly will be 
added to the Hoover Library at Stanford 
University, California will be a well- 
equipped information center for the 
duration, as well as a depository of his- 
torical source material for the future.” 


Workshop Prepares Book List 


Under the title Books Go To War, a 
recent article in High Points, a maga- 
zine for high-school teachers of New 
York City, contains a list of books for 
high-school pupils which was developed 
by a 1942 summer Curriculum Workshop 
Committee of English teachers. In 
commenting upon the list the Committee 
says: 

“The books enumerated here are not 
intended to exclude consideration of 
other books and other values, human, 
social, literary, etc. ... This is a spe- 
cific list, for a specific purpose at a spe- 
cific time. The themes of many of the 
books are timeless, as the struggle for 
ideals is timeless. But the central value 
of these books is that they explain our 
crisis, describe the various fronts of the 
war which has engulfed the world, re- 
veal the heroism of the unnamed fighters 
for freedom, and impart to us the aware- 
ness which we must have if we are to 
emerge victorious.” 


Special Collections Loaned 


The University of Pittsburgh Key 
Center has organized and concentrated 
available information in the Key Center 
library. For this purpose a special wing 
has been reserved in the reference sec- 
tion of the University Library. In addi- 
tion to materials sent to the Key Center, 
regular library materials dealing with 
the war effort are also concentrated here, 
as well as special collections which are 
the property of individual faculty 
members. 

The second purpose of the Pittsburgh 
Center is to provide programs for 
schools, churches, clubs, and community 
organizations, designed to stimulate 
thinking about the war and the peace 
that is to follow. For this purpose a 
special subcommittee on program of 
activities has been established, centering 
in the Speech Department. - Such topics 
as Our Allies, Our Enemies, The Good 
Neighbors, What Are We Fighting For? 
World Organization, and Our Country 
and Its Resources will be presented. 
Plays to stimulate national spirit and 





encourage cooperation with our Allies 
will also be presented. Among the plays 
being prepared are Abe Lincoln in IIli- 
nois, Cavalcade, Judgment Day, and 
Army Red. Also cooperating with the 
program division are the university 
musical activities, which are preparing 
programs of a patriotic nature. 


Curriculum Programs 


The professional yearbook of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Montgomery County, Md., 
entitled The Present Crisis, has been de- 
veloped by County Superintendent Edwin 
W. Broome and a committee of teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and consultants. 
This is a mimeographed publication of 
61 pages divided into two main sections: 
Modify School Instruction to Meet the 
Needs of Children in This Crisis, and 
Modifying Sehool Management to Meet 
the Needs of Children in This Crisis. 

The first of these sections deals pri- 
marily with techniques in helping chil- 
dren and young people to recognize, at- 
tack, and solve problems. One section 
presents in order of relative difficulty 
so that it may be used at all levels— 
primary, elementary, secondary—a list of 
52 problems which should be included 
as a part of the regular educational pro- 
gram in these times. The second sec- 
tion suggests some practical ways in 
which schools and teachers may modify 
their working plans in order to meet the 
the demands of wartime activities. In- 
cluded also in this section are descrip- 
tions of some specific ways in which 
the present program of the school may 
be more helpfully interpreted to parents 
and other citizens in the community. 

Forward With Freedom is a presenta- 
tion of the Santa Barbara City Schools 
(Calif.). It was prepared by a commit- 
tee of school people and is planned for 
use by all school levels. In the 84 printed 
pages there are brief practical discus- 
sions designed to give a setting to many 
of the problems of democracy. These 
are followed up by suggestions for specific 
activities and listings of sources of ma- 
terial. 

A major section is devoted to “Amer- 
icana” in which poetry and prose, sug- 
gested activities, patriotic holidays, 
bibliography of American songs and 
stories, lists of visual aids, transcriptions, 
as well as a general bibliography are 
included. The section on “Other Pat- 
terns of Democracy” presents possibili- 
ties for study as they relate to Scan- 
dinavia, China, Switzerland, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica. 
The final section looks forward toward 
a post-war world and the part that edu- 
cation must play. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Challenge to American Colleges 


On the occasion of the recent inaugu- 
ration of Edward Case as the ninth 
president of Colgate University, Presi- 
dent Frankin D. Roosevelt said: “The 
challenge of the new day for American 
colleges is very great. All our energies 
at the present must be devoted to win- 
ning the war. Yet winning the war will 
be futile if we do not throughout the 
period of its winning keep our people pre- 
pared to make a lasting and worthy 
peace. This time the peace must be 
global the same as the war has become 
global. Around the peace table the voice 
of the United States will have great 
weight. It is of tremendous importance 
that that voice shall represent the aspi- 
rations of a people determined that man- 
kind everywhere shall go forward to its 
destiny. The soul of that destiny is 
maximum freedom of the human spirit.” 


Voluntary Curtailment of Stu- 
dent Activities 


At Pennsylvania State College the 
student government body has adopted a 
definite policy for curtailing student ac- 
tivities in what it terms “a de-emphasis 
of extracurricular activities to prove our 
students’ wartime worth.” 

The curfew rings every Sunday 
through Thursday night at 8:30 p. m. and 
all meetings on the campus after that 
hour are forbidden, with the exception of 
Friday and Saturday nights. The stu- 
dent government president has also di- 
rected an appeal to students to eliminate 
and cut down whenever possible their 
activities over which student government 
has no control. 


University Space for War 
Service 

At the University of Chicago more than 
15 percent of the total building area is 
in use by the Armed Forces, including 
the Naval Training Schools, the Institute 
of Meteorology, and the Signal Corps 
Training Unit. This is in addition to 
10 percent of university space area which 
is being used for other types of direct war 
work under the auspices of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the U. S. Surgeon 
General’s office, and other governmental 
agencies. 


Confirming Faith in Civilization 
In order to interest thoughtful people 
to confirm their faith that what makes 


life worth living for Americans and that 
what Americans value in civilization will 
last, the University of California is pro- 
viding a series of addresses on the Berke- 
ley campus on the subject “The Perma- 
nent Values of Civilization.” 

The lectures, one each week from Octo- 
ber 26 to January 11, deal with peoples 
of the various nations: Greeks, Romans, 
French, English-speaking people, Rus- 
sians, Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, Ital- 
ians, early Germans and Scandinavians, 
and modern Germans. The university 
states that “The need for confirmation of 
faith is due to a widespread confusion 
of mind, skepticism, and discouragement 
as to the kind of world and attitude of 
life which the United Nations are fight- 
ing for and can hope to realize, in con- 
trast with the destructive, selfish, inhu- 
man, untried, but even cleaner-cut and 
superficially impressive principles their 
enemies are now acting on.” 


Physical Fiiness 


From time to time new programs for 
physical fitness in various colleges and 
universities are reported. Two other uni- 
versities have recently taken additional 
steps in physical training. 

The University of Michigan’s physical 
hardening program is compulsory for all 
men students. These students will be 
required to participate in three -90-min- 
ute sessions each week in which emphasis 
will be placed on calisthenics, obstacle 
races, swimming, and a wide variety of 
competitive activities designed to pro- 
duce physical fitness. This requirement 
was made by the Board of Regents in 
view of the probable reduction in Selec- 
tive Service age limits. Formerly, the 
physical hardening program was com- 
pulsory only for students who had joined 
one of the enlisted reserve programs or 
were registered under Selective Service. 

At Grinnell College every student is 
required to participate in a full hour pe- 
riod of vigorous physical activity 5 days 
a week during the 4 years of his or her 
residence on the campus. This consti- 
tutes a basic physical conditioning pro- 
gram and is in addition to participation 
in intramural sports. The objectives 
of the program are: The improvement 
in the strength, flexibility, agility, and 
endurance of each individual; develop- 
ment of specific skills which the armed 
services recommend; and opportunity 
for experience in leadership of large 
groups. To this end each period is de- 


voted to vigorous calisthentics, combative 
activities, contests, and running a dif- 
ficult 600-yard obstacle course. An in- 
tensive course in swimming, life-saving 
for self and others, resuscitation, and 
methods of operation in water catas- 
trophies is a basic part of the program 
for every man. 


Preparation of College Women 
for War Jobs 

In an Official booklet, Cornell Women 
in the War, Cornell University has noti- 
fied all women students that, though still 
undrafted, they should plan their col- 
lege programs to be ready to fill wartime 
jobs. 

The booklet states that the extent to 
which college women should be diverted 
to war service depends on several things: 
Their ability to acquire specialized train- 
ing; the actual need for their services; 
and the extent to which they take work 
actually preparing them for war serv- 
ice. The women are urged to take ad- 
vantage of any special abilities they have 
in languages, sciences, mathematics, and 
stenography, and to plan to be able to 
fill a job at the end of 1 year, if neces- 
sary. 


Girls Earn Their Way 


At Pennsylvania State College, 254 girls 
earned all or part of their education dur- 
ing the past year while they carried a 
full schedule of college courses. The 
average compensation was $125. 

More than 120 of these students did 
stenographic or secretarial work under 
the National Youth Administration pro- 
gram, while others earned their board 
and room by doing housework in private 
homes and waiting on tables in restau- 
rants. It is reported that those girls 
who could not afford to stay in college 
unless they had some part-time employ- 
ment have shown better grades than the 
average for girls in college. 


University Closes to Aid Harvest 


President dohn C. West, of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, issued an exec- 
utive order on October 6 closing the uni- 
versity until October 20 to permit stu- 
dents to aid in the harvest fields. At the 
same time he called a special mass 
meeting of students at which the uni- 
versity and U. S. Employment Service 
officials stressed the great need for labor 
and asked students to volunteer for 
immediate field work. 

The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege was also closed for a period of 2 
weeks. The Valley State Teachers Col- 
lege canceled homecoming activities over 
one week end to permit students to help 
in threshing. 
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Training Women in Engineering, 
Science, and Management 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, has said recently 
that more than five million women must 
be added to our industrial population 
before 1944 if we are to maintain re- 
quired rates of production. Many of 
these women will undoubtedly be needed 
for technical and supervisory jobs, de- 
manding training of the kind afforded in 
Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training courses. 

In many areas, as a matter of fact, the 
demand for trained women to take up 
war production tasks is already outstrip- 
ping the supply; and, while training fa- 
cilities have been provided, qualified 
women have been slow to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for participa- 
tion in the drive for victory. 

The proportion of women among the 
college-level trainees has been increasing 
steadily since the establishment, in Oc- 
tober 1940, of Engineering Defense 
Training, the first forerunner of the 
present program, although during that 
fiscal year, only eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of those enrolled were women. As 
the personnel needs of defense industry 
demanded greater participation of 
women to supplement the supply of men 
in rapidly expanding industries, the en- 
rollment of women in the Engineering, 
Science, and Management Defense 
Training Program of 1941-42 expanded 
to 8 percent. 

In the current Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training Program 
between 15 and 16 percent of the train- 
ees are women. Preliminary tabulations 
indicate that over 15,000 women were 
enrolled in these college-level training 
courses during July, August, and Sep- 
tember of this year. The need for 
women to replace men called to military 
service will, no doubt, greatly increase 
the opportunities for women in indus- 
try, and a further expansion in their 
enrollment in training classes is antici- 
pated. 


Trainee Employment 

Engineering drafting courses have 
been among the most popular with 
women seeking war training. A recent 
report from the University of California 
indicates that 116 women were enrolled 
among 132 trainees in full-time aircraft 
and ship drafting courses sponsored by 
that institution. Of the 132 receiving 
certificates, 109 had received employ- 





ment by September. Jobs in war indus- 
tries accounted for 98 percent of these 
placements, with four aircraft manu- 
facturing companies accepting over 70 
percent of the trainees. 

Women who are high-school gradu- 
ates, préferably with knowledge of ele- 
mentary mathematics and physics, are 
invited to enroll in a large variety of col- 
lege-grade, tuition-free training courses 
designed to prepare them for war em- 
ployment with from 12 to 16 weeks of 
part or full-time instruction. Available 
courses are announced locally by the 
sponsoring colleges and _ universities 
through the press and radio. A list of 
participating institutions may be ob- 
tained from the Director, ESMWT, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Aviation Education 
(From page 17) 


shoot true to a target often invisible 
from her decks. From them will come 
the radioed corrections that send tons 
of high-explosive projectiles hurtling 
against the armor decks and belts of Axis 
capital ships. Like the cruiser planes, 
these aircraft and their crews have an 
additional combat mission—that of pro- 
tecting their own ships from enemy air 
or submarine attack—and, like every 
Navy flyer, the men are ready and 
trained to do their job. 

The carriers are the air striking force 
of the fleet and their planes are their 
weapons. Here is the acme of team- 
work, whether on the flight deck or in 
the air. Alertness must be the chief 
characteristic of every man serving in a 
carrier, for unless he is alert he had 
better put in for transfer to other duty, 
for every action in a carrier’s day must 
be coordinated with the work of others. 
Without good ground crews planes can- 
not fiy and the carrier is a useless air- 
drome. Without good lookouts, quick 
to warn of an approaching torpedo, she 
may be sunk. 

The motto of teamwork is not enough 
for the carriers alone; it should be, and 
is, the motto of all fleet aviation. The 
men on the ground and the men in the 
air, the crews of the ships, and the per- 
sonnel at the bases are all interdepend- 
ent—united in a common effort. This 
spirit is the basis on which all the United 
States Navy is built; it is the spirit that 
will carry all of us through to victory. 





Recent Aviation 
Books for 
High-School Use 


Arr YoutTH Division, NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTIC ASSOCIATION. Parts of a Plane, 
1025 Connecticut Ave. NW., Washington, 
D. C. Chart No.1. 10 cents. 

This is a chart 22 x 36 covering the names 
of 21 parts of a plane. 

Military Aircraft Silhoueites. 
Chart No. 2. 15 cents. 


Contains 3-view silhouettes of 12 U. §. 
Army and Navy planes, and 4 British, 4 Ger- 
man, and 4 Japanese planes for teaching 
identification. 


Military Aircraft Silhouettes. 
Chart No. 3. 15 cents. 


Contains 3-view silhouettes of 13 U. §. 
Army, Navy, and commercial planes, and 6 
British, 1 Russian, I Italian, 3 German, and 
2 Japanese planes for teaching identifica- 
tion. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL Society. Aerial 
Navigation. Flight Lesson Text No. 41. 
Chicago. American Technical Society, 
Drexel Avenue & 58th Street. 1942. 64p. 
75 cents. 


Contains 64 pages, 41 illustrations, numer- 
ous tables, and, in a pocket attached to the 
inside back cover, an “Aerial Navigation Slide 
Rule.” Written for persons with no previous 
knowledge of the subject. 


BraDLey, A. D. Mathematics of Air 
and Marine Navigation. New York. 
American Book Company. 1942. 103 p. 
$1.40. 


Written with a twofold purpose—to pro- 
vide the future navigator with a substantial 
foundation of mathematical theory, and to 
acquaint the interested layman with some of 
the problems encountered in navigating air- 
craft and surface vessels. May be success- 
fully studied by anyone who has completed 
the usual high-school course in plane trigo- 
nometry. 


GRAHAM, FREDERICK P. and KULICK, 
Harotp W. He’s in the Air Corps Now. 
New York. Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany. 1942. 218p. $2.50. 


Records 9 months of training of a pilot in 
the Air Forces. Gives details concerning the 
candidate’s rigorous physical examination 
and his complex course in flying, navigation, 
gunnery, and bombing. Each phase of the 
activities is illustrated by action photographs 
taken at various fields and training points. 











New Revised Edition .... 


JOB TRAINING 
* for VICTORY 


A condensed guide to programs 
authorized by Congress to train 
persons for work in industry, Gov- 
ernment, and the armed services. 
4th printing, February 1942. 
e 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 

Washington, D.C. 5 cents 
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An Inter-American Clinic 


Organized by the Board of Education, 
and directed by the city superintendent 
of schools, the Winfield, Kans., Educa- 
tion Clinic functions as an annual 3-day 
forum and demonstration school center 
for all teachers in the area who wish to 
participate in its activities. 

This year, for the second time, the 
discussions centered on inter-American 
affairs, and the place and form which in- 
ter-American studies should occupy in 
the curricula of elementary and high 
schools. On these, or relative subjects, 
formal addresses were made before the 
general meetings by Willfred Mauch, of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, D. C.; 
Walter E. Myer, editor and publisher of 
the Civic Education publications, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Lorenz C. Wunderlich, 
St. Johns College, Winfield, Kans. 


Teaching Procedures 


Following the general meetings, sec- 
tional groups were formed for the dis- 
cussion of music, social science, art, 
commerce and administration, and the 
part which each could play in the organi- 
zation of an all inclusive Latin American 
program. Coordinated with these con- 
ferences were demonstrations of teach- 
ing procedures on every grade level and 
in the high-school departments of his- 
tory, English, Spanish, art, and music. 
These lessons, taught by Winfield teach- 
ers, were planned by them while in at- 
tendance at the Latin American work- 
shop which had been held earlier in 
preparation for the Clinic. Delia Goetz 
and Joshua Hochstein, of the U. S. Office 
of Education, acting in the capacity of 
workshop consultants assisted in this 
preparation. Further assistance was 
given by L. S. Tireman, field representa- 
tive of the Office of Education, who 
worked with the teachers during the 
week preceding the Clinic. 

Art collections of various types, in- 
cluding prints and lithographs loaned by 
the Pan American Union, a special ex- 
hibit of 80 prints by artists from many 
of the South and Central American re- 
publics, art work done by the pupils in 
the schools of Mexico City, and a group 
of colorful Mexican posters were shown 
throughout the building, and contrib- 
uted much to the success of the confer- 
ence, Latin American films and 
recordings were loaned for the occasion 
by the producing companies, and were 






Inter-American Educational 


shown and played continuously during 
the between-session periods. 
Instructional Display 

Another feature of the Clinic was the 
display of books, maps, pamphlets, syllabi, 
and other instructional materials pro- 
vided by the Winfield Board of Educa- 
tion, the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Pan American 
Union, book and map companies, school 
supply houses, and other agencies and 
organizations interested in the project. 

While the idea of a school conference 
devoted to promotion of a single educa- 
tional objective is new, it is one which 
could be developed with equal success in 
any locality. Through activities of the 
Clinic teachers of Winfield and surround- 
ing areas have been made aware not only 
of the purposes of developing greater in- 
terest in and understanding of life below 
the Border, but also of the means by 
which these purposes may be translated 
into reality. 


Returning 


Diego M. Dominguez and César A. 
Quintero, the first official fellowship stu- 
dents to come to the United States from 
Panama, under the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention, have received their masters’ de- 
grees, and are on their way home again. 

Sefior Dominguez took some courses at 
Harvard and Columbia, but received his 
degree in philosophy from the University 
of Chicago. His thesis is entitled, The 
Christian Doctrine Prior to Augustine. 
Sefior Dominguez is now on his way to 
Mexico, from where he will fly to Panama 
City. 

Sefior Quintero studied in the School of 
Foreign Service at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and wrote his master’s thesis on the 
political development of Colombia. He 
took a plane in Miami on September 28 
for Panama. 

Friendly Rivals 

These two students were born on the 
same day, March 11, 1915, and as far as 
they can remember have always been 
friendly rivals. They graduated from 
the National University of Panama at the 
Same time, with the highest honors. In 
1938 they were selected to represent their 
university at the World’s Youth Congress 
held in New York City. Together they 
were awarded the first fellowships to 
study in the United States under the 
Buenos Aires Convention and arrived in 


September 1940. After completing a 
successful year of study here, they were 
both awarded fellowships for a second 
year. There is an opening at the Na- 
tional University of Panama this year, 
and each is hoping he will be appointed. 


Argentine Educator Returns 


Olga Cossettini, Argentine educator, 
who recently completed a period of study 
in the United States, has now returned 
to her work as Director of the “Escuela 
Experimental Dr. Gabriel Carrasco” at 
Rosario, Argentina. She reports that she 
is giving a series of lectures on her im- 
pressions of United States schools. She 
again expresses her appreciation to the 
many teachers who provided her with 
every facility during her stay in Wash- 
ington. Miss Cossettini’s lectures will be 
published and will be available to in- 
terested educators in the United States. 


New Members Appointed 


The Department of State has recently 
announced the names of new members 
of its advisory committees. New mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Students are Thomas E. Jones, 
president of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Allan Blaisdell, director of the 
International House, Berkeley, Calif. 
Martin McGuire, dean of the Catholic 
University of America, and W. Rex 
Crawford of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, are the new members of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Exchange Fellow- 
ships and Professorships. Stephen P. 
Duggan, director of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education in New York is the 
chairman of this Committee. The new 
members of the Committee on Inter- 
American Cooperation in Agricultural 
Education are T. W. Schultz of Iowa 
State College, and John C. Patterson, 
Chief of the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Instructional Material 
(From page 11) 


Shipfitters, Blueprint Reading for. 
Bulletin 345 B. 1942. 125 p., 80 cents. 

Shipfitting Practice—A Manual. Bul- 
letin 345. 1941. 254 p.. 80 cents. 

Shipfitting Practice, Instructor’s Guide. 
Bulletin 345A. 1942. 103 p., 35 cents. 

Ship Joinery. Bulletin 345S. In prep» 
aration. 


Ship Rigging. Bulletin 345M. In 
preparation. 

Shop Shipfitting. Bulletin 345C. In 
preparation. 


Stage Building and Ship Carpentry. 
Bulletin 345R. In preparation. 
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Wartime Problems Considered by 


Recreation Congress 


Over 900 delegates from all parts of 
this country and from Canada and Eng- 
land were in attendance at the War Rec- 
reation Congress held last month in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Eight general sessions, 
36 discussion meetings, and many special 
meetings, luncheons, and tours were 
held. All branches of the armed forces, 
many agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, representatives of industry and 
organized labor, as well as delegates from 
local and national public and private 
agencies participated. 

The Congress provided opportunity 
for presenting at one time and in one 
place special programs and needs of 
various agencies serving the war effort 
through recreation. Reports were given 
on the following services being per- 
formed by local public recreation bod- 
fes: programs carried on within the 
camps directly by the Army and Navy; 
recreation work of the American Red 
Cross within base hospitals and with the 
armed forces, and in clubs overseas; fa- 
cilities and leadership provided by the 
Work Projects Administration in sup- 
plementing local resources; clubs and 
other means of recreation sponsored by 
the USO in communities where local re- 
sources are inadequate; and plans of the 
United Seamen’s Service for developing 
clubs and recreation programs for the 
men of the merchant marine. 

In the exchange of information and 
experience the following problems ac- 
centuated by wartime conditions were 
considered: 


Recreation Personnel 


Serious concern was expressed by lead- 
ers in the recreation movement over the 
question of personnel. Faced with tre- 
mendous demands for increased service, 
public recreation departments particu- 
larly are feeling the impact of the man- 
power shortage. Fifty-four cities out of 
400 have lost chief executives. Two hun- 
dred key workers are now serving with 
the armed forces and emergency recrea- 
tion agencies. Others have entered in- 
dustry. Services of professional recrea- 
tion workers are being supplemented by 
women workers, volunteers, and utiliza- 
tion of older boys and girls on play- 
grounds and recreation centers. 


Industrial Workers 


Recreation for industrial workers, par- 
ticularly those in war industries, was 
considered by the Congress. A series of 
group meetings and one general ses- 





sion were devoted especially to the prob- 
lem of providing more adequate services 
for workers in war industries and their 
families. Personnel managers, recrea- 
tion directors from industry, representa- 
tives from the American Federation of 
Labor, the CIO and other organized labor 
groups, together with recreation execu- 
tives in public recreation departments 
and private agencies concerned with rec- 
reation for industrial workers, joined in 
discussing what the problem is and the 
best ways of meeting it. The general 
opinion of leaders was that a great in- 
crease in leadership and facilities for 
workers in war industries is needed now. 
Speakers urged that community recrea- 
tion departments, wherever possible, 
should increase their services to indus- 
trial workers. 


Girls and Women 

One out of every five boys has oppor- 
tunity for favorable recreational activi- 
ties, while only one out of every ten girls 
has this opportunity, it was pointed out. 
There has been a spectacular increase in 
juvenile delinquency since Pearl Harbor, 
especially among girls who are between 
the ages of 12 to 15. 

Teen-age girls should be enlisted to 
help with the community’s war effort, 
not only because of its value to the war 
program but also because in this way 
they can be kept busy and normal in 
wartime. To meet the teen-age prob- 
lem, the Congress also urged the use of 
imagination and initiative in develeping 
recreation programs; in training boys 
and girls to dance and play together, but 
letting them plan their own parties; in 
finding places where boys and girls can 
associate without too much organized 
activity. Local committees should be 
formed to make investigations of com- 
munity facilities, assign responsibility to 
adolescent girls, and give recognition to 
them for their services. 

Special attention was given to the 
problem of women in industry. It was 
announced that 13 million women are 
now engaged in war industry, with 
5 million more entering by the end of 
the year. Communities were urged to 
study the problem and see that public 
and private recreation agencies are 
working cooperatively in providing 
needed facilities and leadership to serve 
women who are going into defense 
industries. 

Discussion dealing with special recre- 
ation problems of Negro groups in war- 








time was summarized at the Congress 
by the following statement: 

“Communities are increasingly pro- 
viding, through public funds, recrea- 
tional services, and facilities in areas 
where colored citizens live, but the pro- 
vision has not kept pace with the need. 
Municipal budgets are not now adequate 
for war recreation needs. The Federal 
Government has supplemented local re- 
sources by providing forty community 
recreation buildings costing 2 million 
dollars. They are staffed and pro- 
grammed by Negroes. We are still face 
to face with inadequate and meager 
facilities.” 


Other Emphases 

Additional problems faced by the War 
Recreation Congress included home and 
family recreation—tire rationing, high 
taxes, high prices, war strain, glamour 
of the uniform for young girls—making 
it of utmost importance that attention 
be given to recreation in the home and 
family circle. Churches considered how 
they might use recreation to serve nor- 
mal needs of children, war industry 
workers, and men in uniform. Boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, organized camping, and 
rural leaders were among other groups 
faced with particular war problems and 
using recreation to contribute to the war 
effort. Special emphasis was also given 
to the use of music and drama in recrea- 


‘tion programs and as aids to building 


morale and keeping up the spirit of the 
people. In discussion of war recreation 
problems, special concern was given to 
long-range planning and to post-victory 
development of recreation for all people. 

Proceedings of the War Recreation 
Congress are being printed. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Extended Services 


(From page 14) 

the children of working mothers. F. P. 
H. A. can sometimes provide space. 

(f) Work Projects Administration. 

Through its nursery school program, 
the WPA is already helping materially in 
providing services for the children of 
working mothers. Since these projects 
are sponsored by the schools, numerous 
combinations of facilities are possible, 
one supplying space, services and general 
guidance, the other providing personnel. 
WPA representatives should be included 
on State and local planning committees, 
so that State and community planning 
will include consideration of what WPA 
does and could provides 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Nursing Education 


Professional Nursing and Auziliary 
Services. New York, N. Y., The Nursing 
Information Bureau of the American 
Nurses’ Association, (1790 Broadway) 
1942. 23 p. 25 cents. 

A brief discussion of all types of nursing 
service, emphasis is placed on preparation for 
professional nursing and the opportunities 
created by the war and its probable after- 
math. 

A Guide for the Organization of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing. Prepared by 
the National Nursing Council for War 
Service and the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing. New York, N. Y., 
National Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice (1790 Broadway) 1942. 35 p. 25 
cents. 


Prepared to assist nursing schools, hospital 
administrators and educational administra- 
tors in expanding professional training to 
meet military and civilian needs. 


School Transportation 


School Transportation in Wartime. A 
Handbook prepared for and approved by 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, developed at work-conferences, 
Yale University and Washington, D. C., 
1942. Washington, D. C., Traffic Engi- 
neering and Safety Department, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, 1942. 101 
p. illus. 50 cents. 


Proposes policies and procedures in mak- 
ing adjustments in school transportation in 
order to cooperate with the war effort. 


Adult Education 


Adult Education Bulletin Vol. 6, no. 6, 
August 1942. Washington, D. C., De- 
partment of Adult Education, National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1942. p. 163-191. 25 rents. 

A special issue of the Bulletin which serves 


as a handbook of adult education for 1942, 
Outlining trends and developments. 


Eome Economics Libraries 


Basic Books and Periodicals in Home 
Economics. Selected by the Divisions of 
Home Economics of Iowa State College, 
Michigan State College, Montana State 
College, Oklahoma A. and M. College, and 
the University of Tennessee; edited by 
the Iowa State College Library. Ames, 
Iowa, Iowa State College Library, 1942. 
112 p. 50 cents. 


A guide for universities and colleges in 
evaluating the present library facilities for 
work in home economics at the undergradu- 
ate level. Based on books and periodicals 
available prior to Jan. 1, 1942. 


Schools and the War 


Onward to Victory. A handbook of 
suggestions for schools during the war 
period. Ames, Iowa, Ames_ Public 
Schools, 1942. 20 p. Mimeographed. 

Prepared for the purpose of clarifying the 
tasks of the local schools in the war emer- 
gency, deals with safety, conservation, health, 
and morale. 

‘Education’s Role in War and in Re- 
construction. New York, N. Y., Progres- 
sive Education Association (221 West 
57th St.), 1942. 21 p. 

A suggested program for schools and com- 
munities to unite in a common national 
effort to win the war and the peace; includes 
references. 

Rural Schoels 

Working with Children in One and 
Two Teacher Schools. Lansing, Mich., 
Department of Public Instruction, 1942. 
97 p. illus. 

Describes the opportunities and possibill- 
ties in rural schools and suggests many pro- 
grams of socialized pupil activity. 

Mental Hygiene 

Parenthood in a World at War.—By 
Joseph Miller and Marie Miller. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1942. 109 p. $1. 

Presents the major principles of mental 
hygiene as they apply to child development. 
In-Service Growth 

In-Service Growth of School Personnel, 
Twenty-first yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association. Washington, D. 
C., National Education Association, 1942. 
p. 229-576. (The National Elementary 
Principal, v. 21, No. 6.) $2. 


Describes actual programs of in-service im- 
provement that have proved helpful and 
includes suggestions on how to evaluate 
in-service programs. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


ANDREE, Ropert G. A post-school youth 
service for the modern secondary gachool. 


Doctor’s, 1941. Harvard University. 323 p. 
ms 


Baker, Harotp W. Children’s contribu- 
tions in elementary school general discussion. 
Doctor’s, 1941. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 150 p. 

BALLOU, JOHN J. Study of the opportuni- 
ties in music for Negro students in the sec- 
ondary schools of Virginia. Master’s, 1941. 
Hampton Institute, 85 p. ms. 

CaRLSON, HarRoLp W. School publicity as 
found in North Dakota newspapers. Master’s, 
1941. University of North Dakota. 55 p. ms. 

CaRTER, BERNADETTE E. Construction of 
tests of visual perception, auditory discrimi- 
nation, and kinaesthetic factors to be used 
in diagnosing inadequate performance in 
spelling. Master’s, 1941. Boston University. 
60 p. ms. 

Davis, EDWIN W. Functional pattern tech- 
nique for classification of jobs. Doctor’s, 
1941. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
126 p. 

Dwyer, ALvIRDA J. Analysis of content and 
methods used in teaching percentage in the 
seventh grade. Master’s, 1941. University 
of Cincinnati. 77 p. ms. 

ESSELMAN, WALTER W. Comparative study 
of legal aspects of local school units in the 
United States. Doctor’s, 1941. New York 
University. 241 p. ms. 

HILL, WARREN G. Survey to determine to 
what extent useless processes in arithmetic 
are being taught in the school systems of 
Maine. Master’s, 1941. Boston University. 
85 p. ms. 

HILLeE, Etste W. Certain problems of super- 
vision in schools of nursing as indicated by a 
survey of nursing literature and a question- 
naire survey of 16 schools of nursing. Mas- 
ter’s, 1942. Syracuse University. 154 p. ms. 

IrnvING, IRVINE B. Radio listening habits 
and preferences of junior high school pupils 
with a suggested radio log of educational 
programs. Master’s, 1941. George Washing- 
ton University. 80 p. ms. 

JONES, S. MARCELLA. An empirical evalua- 
tion of the present methods used for the 
selection of children in need of specialized 
training in reading. Master’s, 1941. Syracuse 
University. 118 p. ms. 

MILLER, Perry VAN. The assimilation of 
new instructional materials into the public 
high school, an administrative study. Doc- 
tor’s, 1942. Harvard University. 283 p. ms. 

SPERLING, ABRAHAM P. Relationship be- 
tween personality adjustment and achieve- 
ment in physical education activities. Doc- 
tor’s, 1941. New York University. 115 p. ms. 

WENDHOLT, CHaRLES D. A comparative 
study of trends of functional costs of school 
administration in the public schools of In- 
diana, 1938-39. Master's, 1941. Indiana 
State Teachers College. 91 p. ms. 

YINGLING, Paut A. An analysis of the 
errors in 1,560 transcription letters. Mas- 
ter’s, 1941. Pennsylvania State College. 47 
p. ms. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY of 
RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 
1939-1946 


Bulletin 1941, No. 5 


The fourteenth edition of this 
publication covers the school year 
September 1939 through August 
1940, and lists 4,012 theses and 
studies reported by 133 institutions. 
Gives author, title, degree, and 
name of institution granting de- 
gree, number of pages, and brief 
descriptive note. 404 pages. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington, D. C. 50 cents 
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‘TJ. U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES Ks 





New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Opportunities in the United States 
Merchant Marine. By Franklin R. 
Zeran. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 15 p., illus. (Vo- 
cational Division Leaflet No. 9.) Price, 
5 cents. 


The United States Maritime Commission’s 
shipbuilding program for 1942 and 1943 calls 
for 3,000 new ships which will require a 
complemen» of 25,000 licensed deck and engi- 
neer officers, about evenly divided, and ap- 
proximately 100,000 unlicensed personnel. 
The training system for Merchant Marine per- 
sonnel embraces officer training and un- 
licensed seaman training. Young men in- 
terested_in entering the United States Mer- 
chant Marine, either as licensed or unlicensed 
personnel, will find the information in this 
leafiet helpful. 


Together We Serve. By Olga Jones. 
Washingion, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 22 p., illus. (Education 
and National Defense Series Pamphlet 
No. 24.) Price, 15 cents. 


The U. S. Office of Education has sought 
to make helpful suggestions for action in the 
emergency through a special series of pam- 
phlets entitled “Education and National De- 
fense.” This, the last in the series, seeks to 
serve by encouraging voluntary programs 
and projects with educational implications 
in local communities and by pointing the 
way to fuller participation by school Officials 
in community planning and coordination of 
community activities. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. §S. Department of Agriculture. 
Pastures to Hold and Enrich the Soil. 
By A. T. Semple, Head, Pasture Section, 
Agronomy Division, Soil Conservation 
Service, and M. A. Hein, Agronomist, 
Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
29 p. Mllustrated. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1900.) 10 cents. 

Shows how pastures may best be used on 
seven classes of land that have differences in 


soils, slopes, susceptibility to erosion, and the 
need for protective measures. 


———. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Food for Growth. Issued by the Bureau 
of Home Economics in cooperation with 
Farm Security Administration, Wash- 
ington. Single copies free from U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation; in quantity, $1 per 100 copies 


from U.S. Superintendent of Documents. 
8 p. folder. (Food for Freedom series.) 

Describes body-building elements of vari- 
ous foods, and contains a food score chart 
showing boys and girls how to grade them- 
selves in their choice of food. 

—-. ———. 3- Market Lists for 
Low Cost Meals. Washington. Single 
copies free from U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Information; in 
quantity, $1.25 per 100 copies from 
Superintendent of Documents. 4-page 
folder. 


Includes instructions as to use of lists. 


Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration. Dried Beans and Peas in Low 
Cost Meals. Prepared by Bureau of 
Home Economics; issued by Surplus 
Marketing Administration. Washington. 
Single copies free from U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Information; in 
quantity, $1 per 100 copies from Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1942. §8-p. 
folder. 

While the primary purpose of the folder 
is to assist in more effective use of dried 
beans and peas by low-income families, the 


information on their preparation is useful to 
any consumer. 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Supplementary Report on War 
Courses Offered by Schools of Business 
and Departments of Economics. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. August 1942. 107 p. Multi- 
lithed. (Supply limited.) Free. 

A supplement to a report covering this sub- 
ject issued by the same agency in April 1942. 
The purpose of the supplement is to give 
information on war courses not included in 
the earlier report. Of 120 schools reporting, 
89 were offering courses not previously re- 
ported. These 89 listed a total of 322 courses, 
grouped under the following categories: (1) 
Accounting; (2) economics of war; (3) indus- 
trial management; (4) personnel manage- 
ment; (5) purchasing; (6) transportation; 
and (7) miscellaneous. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau. Your Questions as to Women 
in War Industries. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 10 p. 
5 cents. (Bulletin No. 194, Women’s Bu- 
reau.) 


A report on the employment of women in 
war industries showing the kinds of work 
women are doing, the number employed, 
prospects for new women workers, compen- 
sation, policy developed by the Women’s Bu- 
reau as to order in which women workers 
should be employed, and other factors perti- 
nent to the subject. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Or- 
ganization Outline for Local Defense 


Councils. Prepared by U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, 1942. 21 
p. Free from State and local defense 
councils, 

Designed to set forth in broad terms the 
purposes, duties, and functions of local de- 
fense councils. Its objective is to outline the 
pattern which the U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense believes local defense councils must 
follow if they are to be successful in estab- 
lishing effective Operations on the home 
front. 


United States Citizens Defense 
Corps. Regulations No. 3, Amended to 
August 1942. May be secured from lo- 
cal, State, or regional defense agencies, 
10 p. Free. 

Gives statutory and Executive authority, 
definitions, insignia, eligibility, registration 
for training, method of appointment, oath, 
certificate of membership, enrollment, du- 
ties, termination or suspension of member- 
ship, status and compensation, and other 
items relating to administration of the De- 
fense Corps. 

U. S. Office of Defense Transportation. 
America’s Trucks. Keep ’Em Rolling. 
Washington, prepared by Vehicie Main- 
tenance Section, Division of Motor 
Transport. Washington, U. S. Office of 
Defense Transportation, 1942. 14 p. 
Free. 


A guide compiled from authoritative 
sources for every truck Owner, operator, and 
mechanic in the proper use of America’s 
trucks. 

Instructions for Preparing Ap- 
plication for Certificate of War Neces- 
sity. For Operators of One or Two Com- 
mercial Vehicles. Washington, U. S. Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, Septem- 
ber 1942. 32 p. Free. 


This publication contains specific instruc- 
tions to owners of commercial motor vehicles 
regarding inspection and maintenance of 
tires and tubes, the use of application forms 
for a Certificate of War Necessity, and an- 
swers many questions regarding the details 
of the tire rationing program. Distribution 
of the publication has been made to every 
operator of a commercial motortruck in the 
United States. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Rationing, Why and How. Washington, 
U. S. Office of Price Administration, 1942. 
15 p. Free from all Regional and State 
Offices of O. P. A. 

A statement to the public showing why the 
Government is forced to ration goods in war- 
time, what makes certain commodities scarce, 
and how America’s rationing program works. 

U. S. Office of War Information. The 
War and Human Freedom. By Honor- 
able Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 20p. Free from U.S. Office 
of War Information; 5 cents from Super- 
intendent of Documents. f 
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